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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on/eorfM#.— De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

- o - 

THE  POLITICAL  DEADLOCK. 

Doubtless  it  was  right  and  even  necessary,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Parliamentary  custom,  that  Mr  Gladstone 
should  resign  last  week,  after  the  adverse  vote  on  his 
Irish  University  Bill,  and  he  certainly  deserves  respect 
for  having  consented  to  re-form  his  Ministry  when 
Mr  Disraeli  refused  to  succeed  him.  No  one  can  doubt 
his  assertion  that  he  really  desired  a  rest  after  the  very 
toilsome  work  that  he  has  gone  through  during  the  past 
four  years,  and  no  one  can  fail  to  see  the  force  of  his 
conviction  that,  in  again  taking  possession  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  bench,  he  will  find  it  harder  and  more  difficult  to 
occupy  with  any  comfort  than  before  the  crisis  of  last 
Wednesday  week.  Mr  Disraeli  cannot  be  blamed  for 
the  course  he  has  pursued,  as  it  will  evidently  advance 
his  own  interests  and  strengthen  tho  prospects  of  his 
party;  but  in  proportion  to  our  admiration  of  Mr 
Disraeli’s  shrewdness  should  be  our  admiration  of 
Mr  Gladstone’s  loyalty.  That  loyalty,  it  is  true,  was 
hardly  more  than  was  due  from  him.  It  must  bo 
admitted  that  all  his  recent  misfortunes,  and  those  of 
his  Government,  are  only  the  proper  results  of  their 
own  acts.  Por  some  time  past  they  have  ridden  rough¬ 
shod  over  the  convictions  and  projects  of  many  of  their 
supporters.  They  have  been  as  willing  to  use  Tory  votes 
for  the  defeat  of  Hadicals  as  to  use  Kadical  votes  for  the 
defeat  of  Tories,  and  they  have  over  and  over  again  em¬ 
ployed  all  the  terrorism  of  threatened  dissolutions  and 
resignations  to  induce  in  turn  each  section  of  the 
liadicals,  as  each  showed  itself  less  resolute  than 
usual  on  some  particular  line  of  policy,  to  silence  the 
outspoken  opposition  of  the  others,  and  secure  the 
triumph  of  such  Whig  projects  and  such  scmi-Liberal 
schemes  as  found  favour  in  Downing-street.  They  have 
failed  at  last,  only  because  they  miscalculated  the  wishes 
of  certain  of  their  clients,  and  counted  too  much  upon 
the  allegiance  of  others.  The  retribution  that  fell  on 
them  was  richly  deserved,  and  all  the  more  deserved 
because,  had  they  been  wise,  they  might,  even  after 
their  perilous  mistake  in  introducing  such  a  measure  as 
their  Irish  University  Bill,  have  retrieved  their  position 
by  manfully  withdrawing  it,  instead  of  courting  defeat 
and  ensuring  dishonour,  by  the  shuffling  tactics  with 
which  they  endeavoured  to  save  themselves.  But  for 
that,  and  even  for  all  their  earlier  offences,  they  have, 
perhaps,  suffered  enough,  and  certainly  much  forbearance 
should  be  shown  towards  them  in  the  very  embarrassing 
circumstances  in  which  they  now  find  themselves. 

^  Mr  Gladstone  said  truly  on  Thursday  afternoon  that’ 
the  experience  we  have  had  in  former  years  of  what 
may  be  called  returning  or  resuming  Governments  has 
not  been  very  favourable  in  its  character.”  But  the 
piospects  of  his  own  “resuming  Government  ”  are  par- 
gjoomy.  They  are  the  prospects  of  a  besieged 
Citadel  which  has  been  forced  to  make  an  offer  of  sur¬ 
render  through  the  desertion  of  some  of  its  own  forces, 
ut  which  once  more  closes  the  opened  gates  because 
le  enemy  prefers  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops 
suitable  machinery  for  taking  safe  possession 
o  th^  fortress.  Mr  Disraeli  says,  and  says  with  good 


reason,  that  if  it  were  convenient  for  him  to  dissolv’e 
Parliament  immediately  upon  his  taking  office  he  might 
hope  to  convert  the  present  Conservative  minority  into  a 
majority.  He  has  his  own  grounds  for  declining  either 
to  take  office  without  the  certainty  of  being  able  to 
retain  it  for  some  reasonable  time  or  to  resort  at  once  to 
the  general  election  that  would  augment  his  Parliamen¬ 
tary  strength.  But  we  believe  that  his  views  as  to  the 
results  of  a  general  election  are  quite  correct.  Nearly 
every  recent  contest,  in  borough  or  county,  shows,  not 
that  true  Liberalism  is  on  the  decrease,  but  that  the 
Gladstone  Administration  has  lost  its  popularity.  The 
parsons  and  the  publicans  are  in  league  to  return 
candidates  who  will  help  to  overturn  a  Government  that 
has  meddled  with  the  liquor  traffic  and  cannot  bo  relied 
upon  to  support  the  Church  ;  and  the  Radicals  are 
thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  a  Government  that  regards 
Radicalism  with  especial  animosity,  and  displays  its 
most  refined  subtlety  in  scheming  how  it  can  fulfil  such 
promises  as  were  contained  in  tho  Education  Act  or  tho 
Ballot  Act  so  as  to  render  them  almost  worse  than  use¬ 
less.  At  the  next  general  election  a  great  number  of 
constituencies  that  now  return  Whigs  will  return  Con¬ 
servatives,  partly  through  the  actual  increase  of  Con¬ 
servative  votes  and  partly  through  the  defection  of 
Radicals,  who  will  prefer  to  record  their  votes  for  honest 
Liberals,  with  the  certainty  that  they  will  be  of  no  avail, 
rather  than  for  dishonest  Liberals  whom  Cabinet 
Ministers  have  taught  how  most  easily  to  break  their 
pledges  and  deceive  their  supporters.  Mr  Disraeli  does 
not  count  in  vain  upon  a  great  augmentation  of  his  party 
in  tho  next  Parliament,  and  we  shall  not  bo  surprised  at 
his  obtaining  a  positive  majority.  In  the  meanwhile  his 
tactics  are  clear.  He  will  badger  and  worry  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone’s  Government  to  his  heart’s  content  during  the 
remainder  of  the  session.  He*  will  do  his  utmost  to 
render  it  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  He 
will  allow  it,  and  even  compel  it,  to  hold  office  until  the 
necessary  business  of  the  present  Parliamentary  year 
has  been  completed,  and  then  he  will  bring  about  another 
crisis  which  will  enable  him  to  “  goto  the  country,”  with 
a  certainty  of  benefit  from  the  expedition.  All  this  is, 
we  think,  clear  from  the  jubilant  tone  of  his  speech  on 
Thursday ;  and  it  is  no  less  clear  that  Mr  Gladstone  had 
a  prescience  of  it  when  he  was  making  his  joyless  state¬ 
ment  of  tho  circumstances  under  which — with  that  loyalty 
to  his  convictions  for  which  every  one  must  honour 
him,  and  which  proves  him  to  be,  in  his  own  way,  nearly 
the  most  honest  of  living  statesmen — he  had  consented  to 
bring  together  again  that  dispersed*  company  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  actors  who,  like  the  performers  at  tho^Court 
Theatre,  had  gone  home  in  ignorance  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain’s  sanction  to  a  nightly  renewal,  without  all 
the  original  make-up,  of  their  “  break-down  ”  iu  “  The 
Happy  Land.” 

More  good  than  harm,  wo  believe,  will  come  from  this 
complication.  When  the  big  dogs  fight  over  their  food, 
the  little  dogs  have  more  chance  of  picking  up  a  few 
bones  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  reforms 
that  the  Radicals  have  been  vainly  striving  after  for 
years— amendment  of  the  county  franchise,  and  woman 
suffrage,  for  instance — may,  if  they  are  not^  actually 
achieved,  be  greatly  helped  on  by  this  political  dead 
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lock  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  deadlock  for  all  that.  Mr 
Disraeli  refuses  to  take  office,  because  his  party  is  in  a 
minority.  !Mr  Gladstone  has  resumed  office,  with  the 
consciousness  that  he  also  is  in  a  minority.  Mr  Disraeli 
said  rightly  on  Thursday  that  he  could  not  count  on  the 
support  of  that  Irish  vote  which  defeated  the  Govern¬ 
ment  last  week.  No  more,  and  perhaps  even  less,  can 
Mr  Gladstone  count  on  the  Irish  vote.  That  vote  has 
always  been  a  source  of  weakness  to  Governments  of 
either  colour.  Mr  Gladstone  has  contrived,  during  four 
years,  to  secure  its  support  with  tolerable  unanimity,  by 
fanning  the  hope  that  the  crowning  exploit  of  his  plans 
in  favour  of  Ireland  would  be  more  agreeable  to  its  people 
than  anything  that  had  preceded  it.  But  now  that  the 
hope  has  been  finally  destroyed,  and  sullen  animosity  has 
taken  its  place,  Mr  Gladstone  will  obtain  only  grudging 
support  from  the  Irish  members  when  he  brings  forward 
measures  of  which  they  quite  approve.  On  all  other 
occasions  ho  may  be  sure  that  they  will  be  eager  to 
injure  him  as  far  as  they  can.  Their  new  attitude 
alone  would  almost  suffice  to  place  him  in  a  mino¬ 
rity  at  every  important  division,  if  the  Tories  so 
willed  it.  But  he  has  also  forfeited  the  allegiance 
of  others.  The  Radicals  have  never  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  support  him  through  thick  and  thin, 
though  on  frequent  occasions — and  most  notably  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Irish  University  vote — many  of 
them  have  supported  him  against  their  consciences, 
either  through  mistaken  devotion  to  the  hollow  name  of 
Liberalism,  or  through  fear  of  the  personal  consequences 
of  independent  action.  But  we  suspect  that  they  will 
now  do  so  much  less  than  heretofore.  The  sanctity  of 
success  has  departed  from  him,  and  the  spirit  of 
opposition  that  is  growing  up  in  the  constituencies  will 


side  their  own  doors.  And  in  the  case  before  us  there 
are  additional  reasons  for  our  tardiness  in  grasping  the 
true  meaning  of  the  situation.  The  Roman  Catholic, 
and  particularly  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic,  has  been 
for  a  long  time  past  the  natural  pet  and  protege  of  the 
English  Liberal  party.  They  regard  him  with  much  the 
same  feelings  as  the  Whigs  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  regarded  the  ten-pound  householder,  that  is,  as  the 
monument  of  the  triumph  of  their  party  principles,  and 
it  is,  naturally,  not  without  reluctance  that  they  admit 
the  necessity  of  placing  themselves  in  open  hostility  to 
his  claims.  Then,  again,  the  monstrous  extravagances 
of  our  nltra-Protestant  party,  the  ludicrous  terrors  of 
those  who  see  the  Jesuit  lurking  at  every  street  comer, 
and  detect  the  influence  of  the  Propaganda  in  the  cut  of 
a  new  coat  or  the  colour  of  a  new  necktie,  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  present  attitude  of  public  opinion  on 
this  subject.  The  crack-brained  alarmists  who  look 
upon  every  Romish  priest  as  a  being  compounded  of 
equal  parts  of  Macchiavelli  and  Alexander  VI.,  and  upon 
every  convent  as  an  institution  carried  on  upon  the  com¬ 
bined  principles  of  the  Holy  Office  and  a  disorderly 
house,  where  every  nook,  which  is  not  the  hiding-place  for 
mediaeval  instruments  of  torture,  contains  the  bodies  of 
illegitimate  children, — these  are  the  men  who  must 
answer  for  much  of  that  reaction  towards  negligence 


ULTRAMONTANISM  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 
It  is  only  by  degrees  that 


_  we  are  becoming  aware  of 

the  importance  of  the  struggle  which  has  just  taken 
place  on  the  Irish  University  question,  and  beginning  to 
see  that  it  involved  far  wider  issues  than  the  fate  of  a 
Bill,  or  even  than  the  existence  of  a  Ministry.  In  many 
amongst  us,  wo  suspect,  the  comments  of  the  continen¬ 
tal  journals  on  the  recent  crisis  must  have  excited  a 
feeling  of  surprise,  and  at  flrst  a  suspicion  that  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  events  transacting  here  had  been  exag¬ 
gerated  by  foreign  critics.  Germany,  still  flushed  and 
breathless  from  her  recent  wrestle  with  Ultramontanism, 
looked  on  with  a  sort  of  contemptuous  satisfaction  at  the 
downfall  of  those  \^o  had  attempted  compromise  with 
her  deadly  foe.  France,  less  immediately  interested  in 
the  struggle,  viewed  it  nevertheless  with  the  same  eye 
as  her  neighbour.  An  eminent  French  journalist  pointed 
^t  how,  from  that  palace  which  he  calls  a  prison,  the 
Pope  has  just  shaken  the  strongest  Government  in 

Europe,  luidoverthrownthegreatestMinisterthat  England 

ever  had.”  To  many  English  minds  such  language  must 
have  appeared,  to  say  the  least,  a  rhetorical  account  of 
the  situation,  and  the  estimate  which  it  implies  alike  of 
^e  power  and  of  the  aims  of  the  Ultramontane  party  in 
England  must  have  seemed  exaggerated  and  untrue  It 
IS  not,  however,  surprising  that  this  should  be  so.  Few 
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of  being  worked  to  their  infinite  advantage;  and  tba 
other  was  that  it  was  not  only  by  far  the  greatest  con¬ 
cession  they  would  ever  get  out  of  an  English  Parlia¬ 
ment,  but  a  concession  so  great  that  a  refusal  of  it  would 
inevitably  expose  the  true  nature  of  their  designs* 
Either  of  these  reasons  was  a  sufficient  ground  for  sup¬ 
porting  the  Bill  on  the  second  reading,  but  neither  of 
them  had  any  weight  with  the  Ultramontane  party» 
The  Cardinal  passed  the  word  to  his  Irish  henchmen  to 
oppose  the  Bill,  thereby  revealing  the  true  nature  of  1  is 
aims.  We  are  infinitely  obliged  to  him  for  it. 

The  light  which  Ultramontanism  has  so  considerately 
thrown  on  its  own  policy  will  be  of  the  utmost  service 
to  us  in  dealing  with  the  future.  Now  that  we  see 
clearly  that  the  Irish  priesthood  aim  at  nothing  less 
than  the  establishment  of  a  rival  political  power  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  at  nothing  less  than  gaining  a  footing- 
in  this  country  for  an  organisation  which  all  other 
European  nations  have  refused  or  are  refusing  to 
tolerate,  our  course  is  clear.  The  difficult  question  of 
Irish  education  has  become  amazingly  simplified.  We 
have  only  to  separate  the  religious  from  the  political 
claim,  and,  while  satisfying  the  former  as  far  as  lies  in- 
our  power,  to  assert  in  unqualified  terms  our  determina¬ 
tion  to  reject  the  latter.  The  provisions  of  Mr  Fawcett’s 
Bill  when  it  is  discussed  anew  must  be  examined  with 
this  distinction  in  mind.  Any  stumbling-block  to  the 
religious  conscience  of  the  Catholic  must  be  unhesita¬ 
tingly  removed ;  any  obstacle  to  the  political  designs  of 
the  priesthood  must  be  as  scrupulously  preserved  :  and 
in  spite  of  the  industrious  attempts  which  will  be  made 
to  confuse  the  two,  we  must  steadily  keep  them  distinct. 
No  vestige  of  a  test  must  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Catholic 
student  who  wishes  to  attain  the  highest  university 
honours  and  emoluments  which  Ireland  possesses,  but 
the  share  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  in  the  government 
of  the  University  is  a  question  which  stands  on  a  very 
different  footing.  The  claim  to  enjoy  academical 
honours  and  rewards  in  spite  of  religion  is  one 
thing ;  the  claim  to  a  share  in  academical  govern¬ 
ment  with  the  now  almost  avowed  object  of  using 
it  for  a  political  purpose  is  quite  another  thing; 
and  this  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  dealing  with 
that  part  of  Mr  Fawcett’s  Bill  which  relates  to  the 
new  Governing  Body.  That  it  will  be  lost  sight  of  we 


THE  TIMES  AND  THE  LAND  QUESTION. 

Radicals  ought  by  this  time  to  be  accustomed  to  the 
wilful  misrepresentations  of  their  opinions  and  projects 
that  are  put  forward,  with  great  pretence  of  candour,  by 
the  self-appointed  interpreters  of  public  opinion ;  but  it 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  some  fresh  disappointment  at 
the  reception  given  by  such  organs  as  the  Times  to  the 
lucid  statement  of  his  views  on  the  land  question  that 
was  given  by  Mr  Mill  at  Exeter  Hall  on  Tuesday 
evening,  and  to  the  powerful  arguments  by  which  they 
were  enforced,  both  by  Mr  Mill  himself  and  by  some  of 
the  speakers  who  took  part  with  him  in  the  meeting  of 
the  Land  Tenure  Reform  Association.  There  is  not 
much  need  for  us  here  to  repeat  those  views  or  argu¬ 
ments,  seeing  that  on  many  previous  occasions  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  discussed  in  these  columns,  and  we  could 
not  hope  that  any  words  of  ours  would  throw  upon  it  as 
clear  a  light  as  can  be  obtained  by  all  who  read  the  re¬ 
markably  concise  and  intelligible  speech  of  Mr  Mill. 
But,  as  the  Tim^  has  chosen  to  misunderstand  it,  its 
comments  are  worth  examining.  We  may  pass  over  the 
great  journal’s  preliminary  falsification  of  facts  in  repre¬ 
senting  that  a  crowded  meeting  presented^  a  scene  of 
“  blank  desolation,”  and  that  only  the  bringing  together 
of  the  audience  into  a  compact  mass  “  saved  the  spe^era 
from  the  depression  of  speaking  across  empty  benches, 
as  such  newspaper  tactics  are  too  old  to  surprise  any  one,. 
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may  be  tried  and  extended  until  they  are  found  to  be 
harmful. 

Having  virtually  admitted  all  the  principle  involved 
in  Mr  Mill’s  claims  for  the  preservation  and  proper  use 
of  commons,  the  Times  curiously  adds  that  “  Mr  Mill’s 
proposal  to  confiscate  all  rent  above  a  fixed  value,  by 
means  of  direct  taxation,  is  far  more  insidious,  though 
far  more  unjust.”  That  statement  of  Mr  Mill’s  proposal  is 
certainly  both  insidious  and  unjust.  The  proposal  is, 
not  that  all  rent  above  a  fixed  value  shall  be  taken  from 
a  landowner,  but  that  he  shall  be  allowed  only  such  rent 
as  he  has  already  come  to  regard  as  his  due,  with  the 
addition  of  fair  payment  for  all  the  energy  and  enterprise 
that  he  has  spent  in  improving  his  property.  The  Times 
carefully  misstates  “  the  theory,”  and  then  declares  that 
“  the  theory  will  not  bear  a  moment’s  examination.” 
To  us  it  seems  strange  that  any  one  should  need  to  give 
it  more  than  a  moment’s  examination  before  admitting 
its  perfect  justice.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  work,  but  in 
principle  the  doctrine  is  indisputable  to  all  who  look  at 
the  question  impartially.  Mr  Mill  does  not  wish  to 
mulct  any  one  of  the  income  he  has  already  acquired 
from  landed  property,  however  wrongful  the  acquisition 
may  have  been ;  but,  that  being  duly  assessed  and 
admitted  once  for  all,  he  would  allow  no  increase  in 
value  where  nothing  has  been  done  to  earn  it.  He  says 
to  the  landlords :  “  You  are  welcome  to  every  increase 
of  rent  which  you  can  show  to  be  the  effect  of  anything 
you  have  done  for  the  land ;  but  what  you  get  by  the 
mere  rise  of  the  price  of  your  commodity,  compared  with 
others — what  you  gain  by  our  loss — is  not  the  effect  of 
your  exertions,  but  of  ours,  and  not  yon,  but  we,  ought 
to  have  it.”  To  the  landlord  of  a  suburb  like  Belgravia 
he  would  allow  a  fair  return  for  any  enterprise  he  shows 
in  building  houses  and  planning  streets  upon  it,  but 
none  for  the  mere  accident,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  of 
the  growth  of  London  or  the  tide  of  fashion  in  that 
direction.  To  the  owner  of  an  estate  on*  which  a  coal  or 
iron  mine  may  be  discovered,  he  would  make  full  return 
for  any  talent,  perseverance,  or  capital  he  may  have  ex¬ 
pended  in  bringing  the  mineral  within  reach,  but  not  for 
the  mineral  itself,  which  he  has  done  nothing  to  create. 
And  the  same  rule  he  would  adopt  with  every  other  sort 
of  landed  proprietor  with  reference  to  all  the  “  unearned 
increment  ”  derived  from  it.  All  this  unearned  incre¬ 
ment  he  would  levy  from  the  landowner  and  apply  to 
the  purposes  of  the  otate,  and  thereby  reduce — if  not,  in 
the  end,  altogether  dispense  with — other  modes  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  The  Times  may  affoct  to  misunderstand  this  pro¬ 
posal,  and  may  label  it  Communism,  as  it  d^s  in  the 
article  we  are  discussing ;  but  it  is  a  most  timely  and 
beneficent  proposal — one  that  the  working  classes  are 
disposed  to  accept  as  a  snbstitute  for  the  more  violent 
measures  that  find  favour  with  many  of  them,  and  one 
that  the  landlords  would  do  well  to  accept  without  waste 
of  time,  lest  a  worse  case  should  befall  them.  B. 


and  as  their  only  effect  should  bo  to  warn  readers  from 
attaching  any  importance  to  other  statements  of  so-called 
facts.  When  a  leader  writer  in  the  most  famous  of 
newspapers  makes  a  statement  about  a  London  meeting 
'which  some  thousands  of  Londoners  can  avow  to  be 
false,  every  one  should  know  how  far  he  may  rely  on  the 
un verifiable  assertions  of  ”  special  correspondents  ”  con¬ 
cerning  republican  movements  in  Spain,  or  any  other 
obnoxious  proceedings  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ; 
but,  in  other  respects,  they  are  hardly  worth  noting. 
The  fallacies  and  perversions  of  argument,  however,  that 
follow  this,  and  are  mixed  up  with  other  perversions  of 
fact,  deserve  a  little  consideration. 

A  large  part  of  Mr  Mill’s  speech  was  devoted  to  an 
examination  and  exposition  of  the  evils  to  which  the 
community  is  subjected  by  the  gradual  filching  away  of 
its  right  to  what  is  still,  and  often  very  absurdly,  known 
as  “  the  common  land.”  The  Times  is  “  surprised  to 
find  a  serene  philosopher  like  Mr  Mill  excited  to  such 
vehement  indignation  by  the  Enclosure  Acts.”  “  The 


(juestion,”  it  says,  “  is  purely  one  of  detail  and  of  expe¬ 
diency.”  That  statement  is  indisputable;  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  all  the’  details  prove  that  “  the  question  ”  is  being 
solved  in  a  way  which  takes  account  solely  of  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  rich,  and  that  only  the  expediency  of 
gratifyiiig  them  is  considered.  Good  service  has  been 
done  during  the  past  few  years  by  Professor  Fawcett, 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and  others,  in  checking  the  rapacity 
of  the  landlords ;  but  experience  shows  that  all  the 
working  of  the  Enclosure  Acts,  until  quite  recently,  has 
tended  to  impoverish  the  poor  and  enrich  the  wealthy. 
Where  in  old  times  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  the 
villagers  of  his  district  had  common  rights  over,  say 
10,000  acres  of  common  land,  he,  if  he  has  been  able  to 
obtain  Parliamentary  intervention  at  all,  has  been  allowed 
to  take  to  his  exclusive  use  some  9,500  acres,  and  they 
have  been  very  lucky  indeed  if  the  odd  500  acres  have 
been  left  to  them.  It  is  because  the  gi*eed  of  the  land¬ 
lords  has  not  yet  secured  the  utter  spoliation,  in  this 
ro.spect,  of  the  common  people,  and  the  pernicious  over¬ 
throw  of  “  ve.8ted  interests  ”  so  ancient  that  even  the 
most  bigoted  Tory  ought  to  recognise  their  sacredness, — 
it  is  because  over  8,000,000  acres  of  common  land  have 
not  been  tampered  with  by  Enclosure  Acts,  that  Mr  Mill 
and  the  Land  Tenure  Reform  Association  join  their 
efforts  to  those  of  other  bodies  and  other  reformers  for 
ensuring  the  appropriation  to  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  all  such  land  as  has  not  already  been  stolen  from  them. 
We  can  understand  the  outspoken  opposition,  and  the 
secret  resistance  of  greedy  landlords  to  their  labours,  and 
as  the  'Times  holds  a  brief  for  them  we  should  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  any  special  pleading  it  might  resort  to ;  but  its 
now  mode  of  arguing  on  the  subject  is  simply  amazing. 
“  Wo  do  not  suppose  it  would  be  a  matter  of  much  con¬ 
sequence,”  says  our  instructor,  “if  Mr  Mill’s  request 
were  granted  that  ‘  no  more  land,  under  any  pretext, 
should  become  the  private  property  of  individuals.’  He 
seems  to  suggest  that  such  common-land  as  still  remains 
unenclosed  might  be  assigned  in  some  manner  to  the  use 
of  the  poor.  One  or  two  experiments  of  that  nature 
w^ould  be  harmless ;  but  the  effect  on  the  mass  of  the 
people  would  be  perfectly  inappreciable.”  There  is 
indisputable  evidence  that  every  one  of  the  “  two  or 
three  experiments  of  that  nature  ”  that  has  been  tried 
has  been  not  only  harmless,  but  eminently  bene¬ 
ficial,  and  that,  though  its  effect  on  “  the  mass  of 
the  people”  has  been  “perfectly  inappreciable,”  its 
effect  on  the  few  persons  actually  concerned  has  been 
very  appreciable  indeed.  Mr  Joseph  Arch,  in  the  course 
of  his  eloquent  speech  on  Tuesday  evening,  gave  one  or 
two  instances  of  this.  Others  could  be  produced;  and 
no  one  who  gives  impartial  thought  to  the  subject  can 
doubt  that,  it  the  agricultural  poor  were  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  their  own  landholders  and  farmers,  either  singly 
or  in  TO-operation  according  to  the  specialities  of  their 
condition,  they  would  be  certain  not  only  to  advance 
their  own  interests  considerably,  but  in  so  doing  greatly 
to  8  rve  the  interests  of  the  whole  community.  All  w’o 
reeil  aik,  however,  is,  that  the  concession  of  the  Times 
may  b  i  granted,  and  that  the  “  harmle. 
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lamely  to  a  degradation  of  this  nature  (for  it  cannot  be 
called  by  any  other  name,)  if  it  were  possible  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  all  civil  servants  of  the  Crown  may  have 
their  appeals  quashed  under  a  similar  pretext — discipline 
being  a  very  wide  word  which  may  be  stretched  to  cover 
a  very  gross  injustice. 

Hence  a  protest  against  the  recent  treatment  of  the 
petitioning  officers  does  not  rank  as  a  mere  championship 
of  their  particular  cause,  but  of  the  cause  of  every  one 
who  may  have  the  fortune,  or  the  misfortune,  to  bear 
office  under  the  Crown  ;  and  it  is  the  more  important  to 
insist  upon  this,  as  the  officers  whose  case  is  before  us 
are  likely  to  be  shelved  high  and  dry,  unnoticed  by  the 
Liberal  press,  and  without  the  pale  of  general  sympathy, 
because  of  the  disfavour  with  which  their  complaints  are 
regarded  in  certain  all-powerful  quarters.  Radicals  of 
a  popular  type  may  think  that  the  play  is  not  worth  the 
candle.  Liberals  shqn  the  appearance  of  countenancing 
the  party  of  the  obstructive  colonels,  and  Conserva¬ 
tives  naturally  hold  aloof  on  account  of  the  frightful 
insubordination  of  which  three-fourths  of  the  officers 
resident  in  England  have  been  guilty  in  venturing  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  existing  order  of  Aings.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  the  malcontents  of  every  creed  and  profession 
ought  to  obtain  a  fair  hearing  for  their  complaints,  we 
feel  that  no  apology  is  necessary  for  criticising  Colonel 
Anson’s  pamphlet  on  the  ‘Abolition  of  Purchase  and 
the  Army  Regulation  Act  of  1871,’  which  states  the 
grievances  of  that  large  body  of  officers  who  are  now 
content  to  be  silent  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Com- 
mander-iii-Chief. 

In  the  abolition  of  purchase,  the  sole  question  between 
the  State  and  the  officer  was  one  of  compensation  as 
between  master  and  servant.  A  contract  had  been 
entered  into  between  master  and  servant,  and  justice 
demanded  that  the  servant  should  not  suffer  under  a 
changed  method  of  fulfilling  that  contract.  A  money 
compensation  was  necessitated  by  the  fact  of  commis¬ 
sions  having  been  previously  purchaseable ;  a  further 
complication  was  introduced  by  the  half-illicit  system  of 
over-regulation  payments,  in  dealing  with  which  scarcely 
any  one,  with  the  exception  of  Colonel  Anson,  accuses 
the  Government  of  unfairness.  Indeed,  the  liberality 
of  allowing  over-regulation  prices,  of  which,  strictly 
speaking,  the  authorities  were  not  cognisant,  has  to 
a  certain  extent  served  as  a  blind  to  the  illiberality 
(not  to  use  a  stronger  term)  displayed  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  some  other  clauses  of  the  Act.  The  nature 
of  this  illiberality,  or,  as  we  should  prefer  to  call  it, 
injustice,  is  fully  explained  by  the  following  representa¬ 
tive  case.  A  captain  has  sunk  1,800L  in  his  com¬ 
mission,  treating  the  service  as  an  investment  for  his 
money,  and  intending  to  remain  in  it  till  he  obtains 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  The  value  of  his  com¬ 
mission  being  cumulative,  it  would  under  the  old  regime 
be  then  worth  4,500?.  The  difference  between  these  two 
sums  mag  be  exactly  balanced  by  the  sums  he  has  had  to 
pay  for  successive  promotions  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  may  have  obtained  his  lieutenant-colonelcy  without 
paying  a  sixpence.  He  of  course  took  into  account  on 
entering  the  service  the  prospect  of  a  war  and  quick  pro¬ 
motion,  whereby  the  market  value  of  his  commission 
would  Ido  increased  :  it  formed  part  of  the  life-contract 
into  which  he  entered  with  the  State,  his  master.  This 
prospect,  however,  the  Army  Regulation  Act  of  1871 
disallows.  The  value  of  a  commission  is  no  longer  cumu¬ 
lative  ;  the  captain  w'hose  commission  is  now  worth 
1,800?.  will  not  receive  more  than  that  sum  if  he  defers 
his  retirement  until  he  has  obtained  the  rank  of  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel.  Of  course  he  has  no  longer  to  pay  for 
his  steps,  but  in  the  event  of  active  service  his  1,800?. 
might,  under  the  old  regime,  have  grown  rapidly  to 
4,500?.  without  the  expenditure  of  a  sixpence  on  his 
part:  under  the  new  this  is  impossible.  Here,  we  main¬ 
tain,  is  a  distinct  breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the 
State  :  a  servant  entered  its  employ  on  certain  terms,  in 
which  was  included  the  chance  of  a  considerable  rise  in 
the  value  of  his  commission  without  any  money-expendi¬ 
ture  on  his  part ;  this  chance  has  been  cut  off  and  no 
equivalent  offered  in  its  stead.  Of  course,  the  officer 


who  chooses  to  retire  from  the  service  in  receiving  the 
full  value  of  his  commission  is  quite  fairly  treated ;  but  no 
master  has  a  right  to  make  disadvantageous  alterations 
in  the  terms  of  a  life-service,  and  then  tell  his  servant 
that  if  he  does  not  like  it  ho  may  leave  it.  A  man  who 
has  devoted  many  years  to  a  profession  is  to  some  extent 
disqualified  for  any  other;  and  to  ask  him  to  relinquish  it 
if  he  dislikes  the  altered  and  inferior  commercial  pro¬ 
spects  which  it  now  presents  is  a  most  inequitable 
proceeding. 

The  pecuniary  value  of  the  loss  thus  inflicted  on  the 
officers  of  the  Line  can  be  readily  calculated  on  the 
principle  of  life-insurances,  and  until  this  compensation 
is  made  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Colonel  Anson  has 
an  excuse  for  creating  those  troublesome  disturbances  at 
which  he  is  an  adept.  It  is,  however,  not  uncommonly 
argued  that  the  inauguration  of  a  new  system,  such  as 
that  introduced  by  the  Army  Regulation  Act  of  1871, 
must  involve  inconvenience  somewhere  ;  but  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  inevitable  inconvenience  has  been  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  abolition  of  the  privilege  of  exchange,  a 
privilege  which,  though  incompatible  with  a  non-pur¬ 
chase  system,  had  its  distinct  advantages  to  the  officers, 
if  not  to  the  service.  Another  grievance,  on  which  wo 
are  not  inclined  to  insist  too  closely,  is  that  of  the 
officers  who  happened  to  be  on  half-pay  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  Act.  These,  under  the  new  regula¬ 
tions,  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  returning  to  full- 
pay,  and  serving  their  time  for  full-pay  retirement. 
No  doubt  many  cases  of  hardship  are  hero  included, 
which  might  be  very  well  dealt  with  separately ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  wo  are  inclined  to  think  that  half-pay  officers 
have  not  been  subjected  to  any  unnecessary  inconve¬ 
nience.  With  respect  to  the  first  ground  of  complaint, 
however,  there  can  bo  only  one  opinion — the  officers 
have  suffered  a  pecuniary  loss,  which  it  is  the  undoubted 
duty  of  the  State  to  make  good  to  them.  C. 


MR  HOWARD’S  TENANT-RIGHT  BILL. 

The  Bill  “  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Occupa¬ 
tion  and  Ownership  of  Land  in  England,”  introduced  by 
Mr  James  Howard  and  Mr  Clare  Sewell  Read,  is  now 
before  the  country  in  the  finally  revised  shape  in  which 
it  is  shortly  to  come  on  for  second  reading  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Its  provision^  are  therefore  now 
fairly  open  to  criticism,  and  the  great  importance  of  the 
questions  to  which  they  relate  renders  a  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  what  the  Bill  proposes  to  do,  and  what  to 
leave  undone,  peculiarly  desirable.  The  urgent  necessity 
for  some  reform  of  the  law  relating  to  the  holding  of 
land  is  now  generally  acknowledged.  During  the  last 
few  years  the  question  has  been  more  prominently  brought 
forward  than  at  any  other  time  since  1848,  when  Mr 
Pusey’s  Tenant-right  Committee  sat ;  and,  as  fur  as 
general  interest  in  the  question  is  concerned,  it  is  far 
more  prominent  than  it  was  even  then.  The  public 
begin  to  see  that  the  land-tenancy  laws  are  by  no  means 
merely  a  farmers’  question,  the  food  and  employment  of 
the  people  being  to  a  considerable  extent  dependent 
upon  them.  If  the  farmers  had  not  been  so  generally 
bound  up  with  what  is  called  the  “  country  party  ” — 
partly  from  inclination,  and  partly  as  a  result  of  the 
dependent  condition  produced  by  the  injustice  of  the 
law — this  would  have  been  found  out  long  ago.  In  other 
words,  if  the  farmers,  instead  of  trusting  to  the  delusive 
promises  of  so-called  “farmers’  friends,”  had  placed 
their  position  fairly  before  their  fellow-countrymen, 
their  wrongs  might  have  been  adjusted  long  ago.  But 
if  the  public  generally  have  come  to  see  that  the  state 
of  the  land- tenancy  laws  is  their  business  to  attend  to 
quite  as  much  as  it  is  the  farmers’,  it  is  for  them  to 
examine  any  proposed  plans  of  reform,  in  order  that 
they  may  ascertain  whether  their  interests  are  sufficiently 
considered.  It  is  quite  possible  to  pass  a  measure  that 
will  give  satisfactory  relief  to  the  tenant-farmer,  and  yet 
not,  to  the  full  extent,  meet  the  just  demands  of  con¬ 
sumers,  nor  yield  the  greatest  available  benefit  to  those 
who  labour  upon  the  soil.  This  wo  shall  show  by-and- 
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l>y;  bat  we  will  first  consider  what  the  consumers  have 
4o  look  for  in  the  way  of  land- tenancy  reform. 

Speaking  generally,  what  the  public  interest  requires 
is  the  complete  removal  of  all  artificial  obstructions 
to  the  continuous  application  of  the  largest  amount  cf 
capital  to  the  soil  that  can  be  profitably  need  upon  it, 
writh  a  view  to  the  greatest  possible  production  of  food, 
and  the  most  regular  employment  of  those  who  work 
upon  the  land.  The  latter  object  is  not  usually  included  ; 
but,  even  in  the  lowest  sense,  it  obviously  afiects  the 
interests,  not  only  of  the  large  class  of  agricultural 
labourers,  but  also  of  all  ratepayers  in  rural  or  partly  rural 
districts.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the  capital  of  a  tenant 
invested  in  the  land  becomes  at  once  the  property  of  his 
landlord  in  the  absence  of  agreement  to  the  contrary. 
On  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  land  in  the  country  the 
only  agreement  to  the  contrary  that  exists  is  a  six 
months’  notice,  with  certain  allowances  for  work  done, 
for  seed  sown,  and  for  manure,  hay,  straw,  Ac.,  left 
unused,  which  have  to  be  wholly  or  partially  paid  for  by 
the  incoming  tenant,  simply  because  it  is  he  alone  who 
can  reap  the  benefit  of  them.  For  any  capital  invested 
in  the  land  that  does  not  yield  an  immediate  return  the 
yearly  tenant,  as  a  rule,  has  no  security  whatever.  If  he 
has  spent  a  thousand  [Hounds  on  improvements  of  a  durable 
nature,  his  landlord  may  turn  him  out  at  six  months* 
notice,  and  appropriate  his  property  thus  incautiously 
invested.  It  is  only  by  a  long  lease,  or  by  such  customs 
as  the  comparatively  liberal  but  still  very  meagre  allow¬ 
ances  given  in  Lincolnshire,  that  ho  obtains  even  partial 
security  for  his  outlay.  The  efiect  of  such  an  iniquitous 
state  of  the  law  has  of  course  been  a  very  restricted  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  vast  amount  of  capital  thkt  exists  in  the 
country  to  the  development  of  the  fertility  of  the  land. 
All  that  a  Tenant-right  Bill  can  do,  and  all  that  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  do,  is  to  give  the  tenant  a  legal 
right  to  the  property  which  he  invests  in  the  land  of  his 
landlord,  or,  in  other  words,  to  give  him  complete  secu¬ 
rity  for  his  capital.  It  remains  then  to  consider  to  what 
<cxtent  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill  effects  this  object. 

The  Bill  is  to  apply  to  England  only,  and  is  not  to 
affect  existing  leases  or  agreements.  Now  it  is  fair 
enough  to  exempt  existing  leases,  but  it  seems  to  us  to 
bo  a  mistake  to  exempt  existing  year-to-year  agree¬ 
ments,  because  this  arrangement  throws  upon  the  tenant 
who  intends  to  obtain  compensation  for  his  unexhausted 
improvements  the  disagreeable  onus  of  terminating  his 
existing  agreement  with  his  landlord,  with  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  prospect  of  thereby  terminating  their  relations 
altogether.  The  Bill  should  have  been  made  to  apply 
to  all  annual  tenancies  immediately  after  its  passing, 

•  leaving  it  to  the  landlords  to  take  action  in  the  termina¬ 
tion  or  alteration  of  existing  agpreements,  if  they  should 
think  proper  to  do  so.  All  that  is  necessary  in  this 
respect  is  to  omit  the  word  “  agreement  ”  in  the  14th 
'Clause. 

Under  certain  conditions  the  Bill  provides  that  “any 
tenant  on  quitting  his  holding,  for  any  cause  whatever,” 
shall  be  entitled  to  claim  compensation  from  his  landlord 
for  the  uTiexhausted  value  of  all  improvements  made  by 
him  during  his  tenancy ;  but  the  conditions  of  the  Bill 
include  two  very  important  and,  as  we  think,  unneces¬ 
sary  and  mischievous  restrictions,  the  removal  of  which 
we  strongly  recommend.  Improvements  are  divided 
into  temporary,  durable,  and  permanent;  and  the  pro- 

•  visions  with  regard  to  compensation  for  their  unex- 
.hausted  value,  and  deductions  on  account  of  deterioration 
of  the  soil  or  dilapidations  to  premises,  are  drawn  with 
admirable  carefulness  and  a  scrupulous  regard  to  justice. 
With  the  exception  of  the  two  important  reservations 
before  referred  to,  these  arrangements  appear  to  be 

•  quite  satisfactory.  The  first  is  contained  in  clause  6, 
section  4,  which  runs  thus :  “  That  no  outlay  made 
without  the  written  consent  of  the  landlord  or  bis  agent 
^^11  be  taken  into  consideration,  save  outlay  on  any 
impiovement  in  draining  or  making  or  improving 
watercourses,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  arbitrators, 
was  necessary  to  the  profitable  cultivation  of  and  suit¬ 
able  to  the  holding,  and  which  the  landlord,  after 
written  application  from  the  tenant,  had  refused  or  neg- 


for  the  valuers  to  agree  that  they  were  “  necessary  to  the 
profitable  cultivation  of  the  holding.*’  Such  a  restrictioa 
cannot  fail  to  limit,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  carrying 
out  of  permanent  improvements  by  tenants.  Niggardly 
or  poor  landlords  will  be  just  as  likely  as  at  present  to 
neglect  to  improve  their  land,  and  to  refuse  to  allow 
their  tenants  to  carry  out  permanent  improvements  that 
they  will  have  to  pay  compensation  for.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  for  what  reason,  unless  it  was  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  prejudices  of  opponents  to  land-tenancy  reform, 
the  reservation  was  introduced.  Without  this  the  Bill 
stipulates  that  no  compensation  is  to  be  given  for  any 
work  done  or  expenditure  incurred  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  valuers,  does  not  add  to  the  letting  value  of  the 
farm.  This  adequately  protects  landlords  against  claims 
for  badly-execut^  work  or  unnecessary  outlay,  and  any 
further  reservation  can  only  act  as  a  hindrance  to  appli¬ 
cation  of  capital  tb  the  land. 

The  other  reservation  is  made  in  clause  16,  which 
provides  that  ‘‘a  tenant  of  a  holding  under  a  lease 
made  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  for  a  term  certain  of 
not  less  than  twenty  years,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any 
compensation  in  respect  of  any  durable  or  permanent 
improvement,  unless  it  is  specially  provided  in  the  lease 
that  he  shall  be  so  entitled  ;  nevertheless  he  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  compensation  in  respect  of  any  temporary 
improvements.”  This  reservation  is  probably  intended 
to  act  as  an  incentive  to  the  granting  of  long  leases,  and, 
considering  that  rents  are  constantly  rising,  it  is  no 
doubt  thought  that  a  lease  of  twenty  years  at  a  fixed 
rent  practically  gives  compensation  for  any  improve¬ 
ments  the  tenant  may  be  inclined  to  make.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  Bill  makes  no  provision  for  the 
transference  of  leases,  so  that  a  tenant  who,  after  making 
expensive  improvements,  should  wish  to  give  up  his  farm, 
will  only  be  able  to  do  so  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  invest¬ 
ments.  In  case  of  the  death  of  the  tenant,  again,  it  is 
most  desirable  that  the  executors  should  be  able  to 
dispose  of  the  business  without  sacrificing  the  money 
invested  in  the  farm,  and  this  can  only  be  effected  by 
giving  a  claim  to  compensation  for  all  improvements, 
with  a  lease  of  any  term  as  well  as  without  it.  If  it 
should  be  objected  that  we  are  here  referring  to  what 
would  be  exceptional  instances,  and  that  the  farmers 
generally  would  be  quite  satisfied  to  have  leases  of  twenty 
years  without  compensation,  we  still  have  to  insist  on 
the  chief  objections  to  the  reservation,  namely,  that  it  is 
injurious  to  the  consumers,  by  discouraging  the  continuous 
application  of  capital  to  the  improvement  of  the  land 
(since,  under  the  conditions  of  the  Bill,  it  would  only  be 
safe  for  the  long  leaseholder  to  make  durable  or  perma¬ 
nent  improvements  in  the  early  years  of  his  term),  and 
that  it  is  bad  for  the  labourers,  because  it  is  to  their 
interest  that  these  works  of  improvement,  which  are 
chiefly  carried  out  in  the  slack  winter  season,  should  be 
spread  evenly  over  a  long  course  of  years,  instead  of 
being  done  on  an  extensive  scale  for  a  few  years,  and 
then  discontinued.  The  Bill  has  the  merit  of  providing 
against  the  chief  drawback  to  the  lease  system,  namely, 
the  custom  of  “  farming  out,”  or  exhausting  the  land ; 
for,  by  allowing  a  claim  in  respect  of  temporary  im¬ 
provements  at  the  end  of  the  long  lease,  it  makes  it  to 
the  tenant’s  interest  to  farm  well  all  through.  Stm 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  also  be  encouraged 
to  make  any  necessary  durable  and  permanent  im¬ 
provements  up  to  the  end,  or  nearly  the  end,  of  his  tera. 
A  tenant  well  acquainted  with  his  business,  and  holding 
his  farm  for  twenty  years  at  a  fair  rent,  can,  no  doubt, 
take  care  of  his  own  interests  ;  but  we  have  here,  espe¬ 
cially,  an  instance  of  what  has  been  previously  referred 
to,  the  fact  that  the  interest  of  ’the  general  pubhe 
may  sometimes  suffer  where  that  of  the  tenant  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  protected. 

With  the  exception  of  the  three  flaws  to  which  we 
have  directed  attention,  the  Bill  is  an  admirable  one. 
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and,  if  it  could  be  passed  with  the  amendments  indi-  reasoned  as  a  proposition  of  Euclid,  demonstrated  the 
cated,  it  would  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  a  great  national  impolicy  and  injustice  of  allowing  the  denationalisation 
bene6t,  as  well  as  a  much  needed  ineasure  of  justice  to  of  the  land  to  go  any  further.  Mr  Mill’s  appeal  to  the 
the  tenant-farmers.  Great  credit  is  due  to  its  authors  ;  stedfastness  and  faith  of  land  reformers  should  find  an 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  farmers,  for.  whose  echo  in  every  Radical  breast.  “  Let  us,”  said  he,  ‘‘  with 
benefit  it  is  perhaps  chiefly  introduced,  are-  by  no  means  steady  perseverance,  continue  to  spread  our  principles ; 
unanimous  in  their  views  as  to  the  extent  to  which  and  we  need  have  no  fear  that  the  seed  will  fall  on 
reform  is  desirable,  partly  because  so  many  of  them  are  barren  ground.  There  are  many  circumstances  in  the 
not  the  most  enlightened  judges  of  what  is  best  for  them-  present  time  to  encourage  us,  and  the  most  encouraging 
selves,  to  say  nothing  of  the  public  interest.  The  land-  of  all,  as  it  is  the  most  unexpected,  is  the  awakening  of 
owners,  too,  are  very  powerful  in  Parliament,  and  it  has  the  agricultural  labourers.  That  most  neglected  and, 
probably  been  felt  to  be  judicious  to  avoid,  as  far  as  as  it  has  hitherto  seemed,  most  helpless  portion  of  the 
possible,  any  violent  shock  to  their  prejudices.  But,  as  labouring  classes  has  risen  up,  and  has  found  a  voice 
usual,  the  well-intentioned  attempts  to  make  a  judicious  which  can  and  will  make  itself  heard  by  the  makers  of 
compromise  detract  from  the  value  of  an  otherwise  our  laws.  No  class  has  so  direct  an  interest  in  the 
efficient  measure.  W.  E.  B.  reform  of  our  land  system  as  the  farm-labourers.  It  is 

' '  ’  on  State  lands  that  they  can  hope  to  see  the  experiment 

CURRENT  EVENTS.  ^***®‘^  fairly,  and  on  a  suflicient  scale,  of  the  management 

We  have  very  little  to  chronicle  in  the  way  of  Par-  ^ ‘Ku 
liamcntary  bnsiLss.  Both  Houses  met  on  Monday  to  “““  moved  the  first  resolution,  condemning  the  private 

receive  tbi  news  as  to  how  the  Ministerial  crisis  had  °  “  '''^7Tu  \"r  “n 

ended.  Earl  Gronville  informed  the  peers  that,  by  the  resolution  was  seconded  ^  Mr  J.  C 

advice  of  Mr  Gladstone,  the  Queen  had  sent  for  Mr  practical  speech,  supported  by  Mr  Joseph 

Disraeli,  and  invited  him  to  form  a  Government,  “and  many  one,  and  carried 

fie  result  of  the  communications  between  Her  Majesty  Two  other  resolutions  condemnatory  of 

and  Mr  Disraeli  and  Mr  Gladstone  was  that  yest^ay  tK!  P"“ogf"‘‘are  and  entail,  and  declaring  the 

evening  Mr  Gladstone  sent  a  communication  to  his  fc  ''PO“‘aneoas  increase  m  the 

former  colleagues  with  a  view  to  their  return  to  office.”  f  8°  earned.  It  is  significant  that 

Mr  GladstonI  made  a  similar  communication  to  the  »PP°8>‘;°“  ‘o  the  programme  put  before  the 

Commons,  and  Mr  Disraeli  explained  that  he  had  ^7° 

informed  Her  Majesty  distinctly  that  he  w^  quite  pre-  j,  j  , 

Laid  conduct  Her  Majesty’s  affairs  efficiently,  and  in  a  *  ’  v!  .  7  t  t  te  “?V  "  “  .gat^«“g  force.  Mr 

manner  entitled  to  her  confidence;  but  that  he  could  ^ 

not  undertake  to  conduct  the  government  of  the  country  f  .  e  common  rig  s  o 

in  the  present  House  of  Commons."  After  a  few  words  aplauded.  A  noteworthy  inoi- 

-  ^  01  the  meeting  was  the  enthusiasm  provoked  by  an 

of  conversation  between  Mr  Crawford  and  Mr  W.  E.  *  xi,  c  ®  •  u  u  w  u  fu  j* 

X  lx*  X  Tit  ^  IT  -x  1  XI.  TT  xt  allusion  to  the  Spanish  Republic,  when  the  proceedings 

Fomter,  relating  to  Emanuel  Ho^itaJ,  the  House  then  ^  stayed  whilst  some  one  in  the  bod/ of  the  hSl 

adjourned  till  Thnmday.  K  will  be  observed  that  Mr  j.  j.  ^  j  Eepublic.” 

Disraeli  declined  to  accept  office  before  a  general  election  _  ^ 

had  taken  place  ;  but  he  neither  said  that  he  had  ^vised  With  the  exception  of  the  correspondent  of  the  Times 
or  declined  to  advise  a  dissolution,  and  between  lues^y  ^bo  had  to  flee  before  the  not  altogether  unknown  phe- 
and  Friday  speculation  was  rife  as  to  whether  her  nomenon  of  a  tipsy  Irishman  on  Sunday  last,  and  there- 


Majesty  had  departed  from  that  strictly  automatic  action 
which  modem  constitutional  usage  imposes  on  the 
Sovereign  of  this  country.  When  Parliament  met  on 
Thursday  all  doubts  on  this  matter  were  ended.  Mr 
Gladstone  announced  that  he  and  his  colleagues  had 


fore  asks — Cannot  the  Metropolitan  Board  pass  a 
by-law  forbidding  processions  through  the  streets,  which 
ought  to  be  kept  quiet  one  day  out  of  seven  ?”  it  seems 
to  be  universally  admitted  that  the  Irish  demonstration 
in  Hyde  Park,  with  its  attendant  processions,  served  its 


returned  to^  their  posts,  that  they  had  done  so  because  purpose  as  a  very  harmless  expression  of  public  opinion. 
Mr  Disraeli  s  refusal  to  accept  office  had  b^n  uncon-  A  certain  amount  of  rioting  and  drunkenness  is  associated 
ditional,  and  that  they  intended  to  go  on  with  the  belief  •^^jth  St  Patrick’s  Day,  and,  of  course,  gentlemen  who 
thatthere  is  nothing  in  the  events  which  occurred  last  live  in  Wilton-place  and  Grosvenor-gardens  are  virtuously 
week  to  warrant  them  in  amiving  at  any  conclusion  what-  indignant  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  come  ”  between  the 
€Vi3r— any  special  conclusion  whatever  with  regard  to  vrind  and  their  nobility  ;  ”  but  it  is  a  clear  proof  of  the 
the  duration  of  the  existence  of  the  present  parliament.  healthy  and  normal  eflects  of  the  right  of  public  meeting 
This  was  a  very  welcome  announcement  to  the  majority  that  a  gathering  of  Home-Rulers,  not  even  under  the 
of  members.  ^  Mr  Disraeli  s  speech,  which  we  shall  have  auspices  of  the  Home  Rule  Association,  and  therefore 
another  occasion  of  noticing,  confirmed  Mr  Gladstone  s  presumably  of  a  lower  and  more  factious  nature,  should 
statement  that  he  had  refused  to  take  the  reins  of  have  been  conducted  in  so  temperate  and  law-abiding  a 
government  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present  House  manner. 

of  Commons,  and  that  he  refused  to  take  the  respon-  _ 

sibility  of  dissolving.  His  announcement  that  the  “  Reserve  great  effects  to  the  last  ”  is  a  good  mixim 
disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church  had  created  in  stage  management,  authorship,  and  many  other  fields 
*‘a  permanent  and  insurmountable  barrier”  to  the  of  enterprise.  This  was  the  ruling  idea  in  the  mind  of 
endowment  of  a.  Roman  Catholic  University  will  be  the  individual  who  is  said  to  have  committed  suicide  by 
generally  approved  of.  The  rest  of  the  evening  was  throwing  himself  down  the  crater  of  Mount  Vesuvius 


devoted  to  the  second  reading  of  the  Register  for  Parlia-  with  crackers  tied  to  his  heels  ;  and  it  appears  to  be  the 
mentary  and  Municipal  Electors  Bill,  and  minor  matters,  guiding  principle  of  a  ceidiain  energetic  individual  at 
Among  the  latter  the  most  worthy  of  note  was  Mr  Faw-  Nottingham,  who  attempted  the  destruction  of  the  occu- 
cott’s  announcement  of  his  intention  to  bring  on  the  pants  of  the  platform  at  a  Liberation  meeting,  by  the 
second  reading  of  his  Dublin  University  Bill  on  the  2nd  combined  agency  of  naphtha  and  cayenne  pepper.  The 
of  April,  and  that  the  delay  in  printing  it  was  caused  by  fuse  attached  to  the  tin  containing  these  ingredients  was 
his  anxiety  to  consider,  and  if  possible  to  meet,  the  already  lighted  when  the  contrivance  was  discovered 
objections  urged  against  his  measure  by  the  Prime  and  the  anticipated  catastrophe  prevented.  There  is 
Minister  and  others  in  the  recent  debate.”  considerable  novelty  in  the  device  of  the  orthodox  cham- 

-  pion.  Fire  is,  of  course,  the  appropriate  punishment  of 

On  Tuesday  evening  Exeter  Hall  was  filled  with  an  heresy  and  dissent,  and  there  is  a  tragic  grandeur  about 
enthusiastic  audience,  who  had  come  to  listen  and  give  this  agency;  but  the  action  of  pepper  would  depr.vo 
their  support  to  the  Land  Tenure  Reform  Association,  even  martyrdom  of  dignity.  A  martyr  testifying  to  his 
Mr  Mill  occupied  the  chair,  and,  in  a  speech  as  closely  convictions  with  his  last  breath,  till  interrupted  by  that 
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peculiar  pause  of  expectation  ivhicb  is  tbo  prelude  to  a 
fit  of  sneezing,  would  lose  his  hold  on  the  sympatliies  of 
his  audience,  and  had  all  these  unfortunate  Liberationists 
perished  not  only  in  flames  but  in  a  storm  of  sneezes,  no 
Fox  would  have  yentured  to  record  the  closing  scene. 
On  the  whole  it  was  as  well  for  their  cause  that  the  fuse 
was  extinguished  in  time,  and  it  certainly  was  fortunate 
for  that  of  the  opposite  party. 

The  news  that  reaches  us  from  Spain  is  unsatisfactory. 
The  telegrams  are  contradictory  and  evidently  unre¬ 
liable,  and  the  special  correspondents  of  the  London 
papers  concern  themselves  so  much  with  bull-fights, 
carnival  festivities,  and  other  amusements,  and  think 
they  do  their  duty  so  efficiently  by  writing  at  great 
length  on  these  topics,  that  they  give  but  very  little 
heed  to  matters  of  real  moment.  It  is  true  that  this 
is  not  of  great  importance,  as  the  little  they  do  say 
about  serious  politics  is  so  flippant  and  biassed  that 
much  instruction  could  not  be  looked  for  from  them,  if 
they  attempted  to  give  it.  But  the  result  is  that  we 
know  hardly  more  about  the  precise  movements  of  the 
real  leaders  in  Spain,  or  about  the  actual  working  in  it 
of  Republican  principles,  than  we  do  about  the  progress 
of  society  in  Japan  or  Tartary.  The  fact  that  the  Repub¬ 
lic  continues  and  retains  the  respect  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  Spanish  people,  however,  is  indisputable,  and  is 
so  far  very  satisfactory.  The  Radicals  having  been 
defeated,  and  having  agreed  that  a  new  Cortes  is  to 
be  elected  by  universal  manhood  suflPrage  in  time  to  meet 
on  the  1st  of  June,  the  present  Assembly  is  setting  things 
in  order  prior  to  its  dissolution.  The  business  on  hand 
is  being  disposed  of,  and  the  conduct  of  aflairs  during 
the  break  in  Parliamentary  control  is  to  be  entrusted  to 
an  executive  committee.  Senor  Martos  has  retired  from 
the  Presidency  of  the  Assembly  on  the  ground  of  ill 
health,  and  on  Wednesday  Senor  Francisco  Salmeron 
was  elected  in  his  place.  The  Carlist  insurrection  con¬ 
tinues  to  cause  serious  embarrassment  to  the  Government 
and  great  danger  to  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  Cata¬ 
lonia  and  the  adjacent  provinces.  It  appears  to  bo  at 
any  rate  as  formidable  as  ever,  andjits  suppression  is  yet 
far  off.  That  is  likely  to  be  facilitated,  however,  if  the 
report  be  true,  by  an  order  of  the  French  Government, 
announced  last  Thursday,  for  the  expulsion  of  Don 
Carlos  from  France.  If  that  step  is  resorted  to,  it  will 
be  not  only  a  blow  to  the  Carlist  cause,  but  also  a  wel¬ 
come  indication  of  the  disposition  of  the  Thiers  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  assist  the  more  advanced  Republican 
Administration  of  Spain.  The  tardiness  of  the  European 
Governments  to  befriend  the  Government  of  Senor 
Figueras  is  very  discreditable,  and  the  English  public 
should  feel  that,  as  their  traditional  love  of  liberty  and 
fair  play  is  stronger  than  that  of  most  other  countries, 
the  discredit  falls  especially  upon  them.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  Mr  P.  A.  Taylor  intends  to  call  attention  to 
this  in  the  House  of  Commons  next  Thursday. 


Having  triumphed  over  his  opponents  in  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  Assembly,  M. Thiers  has  a  fresh  and  greater  ground 
of  satisfaction  in  the  new  Treaty  of  Evacuation  which 
he  has  just  negotiated  with  the  German  Government, 
and  which  was  signed  at  Berlin  last  Saturday.  In  this 
document  it  is  agreed  that  the  residue  of  the  second 
milliard  of  the  French  indemnity  is  to  be  paid  off*  in  the 
first  week  of  May,  and  the  third  and  last  milliard,  in  four 
instalments,  in  June,  July,  August,  and  September  next. 
In  July  all  the  French  territory  and  fortresses  are  to  be 
evacuated,  with  the  exception  of  Verdun,  which  is  to  be 
given  up  not  later  than  the  second  week  in  October. 
Thus,  in  less  than  seven  months  from  now,  if  all  goes 
well,  the  indemnity  is  to  be  entirely  paid  off*,  and  France 
is  to  be  quite  free  from  foreign  occupation.  That  in 
itself  will  lie  matter  enough  for  congratulation  to  the 
people  of  France,  but  its  importance  is  very  much 
iieightened  by  the  consideration  that  not  till  this  happy 
event  comes  about  can  there  be  much  hope  of  a  thorough 
reconstruction  of  the  internal  politics  of  France.  After 
September,  M.  Thiers  will  have  no  excuse  for  retaining 
his  present  position  without  the  clear  and  renewed 


sanction  of  the  nation,  and  after  that  date  it  will  be  free 
to  choose  its  own  form  of  Government,  and  to  order  its 
own  ways,  without  fear  of  interference  from  Beilin. 

Signor  Sella  made  his  annual  financial  statement  ia 
the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  last  Monday.  His 
budget  for  1873  shows  a  deficit  of  131  million  lire,  and 
he  anticipates  a  deficit  of  107  millions  in  1874.  These 
figures  are  distressing,  and  compare  ill  even  with  the 
accounts  for  1871  and  1872,  which  respectively  show 
deficits  of  seventy-nine  millions,  and  sixty-eight  millions^ 
Signor  Sella  proposes  to  avail  himself  of  the  permission 
I  previously  granted  by  the  Chamber,  and  to  issue  forty 
millions  of  paper  money ;  but  on  Monday  ho  promised 
to  undertake  no  credit  operations,  and  he  urged  the 
Chamber  to  curtail  its  expenditure,  and  to  impose  no 
fresh  taxes.  In  opposition  to  this  advice,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  were  occupied  in  excited  discussions  upoa 
Signor  Nicotera’s  motion  for  increasing  the  national 
armaments  by  an  expenditure  of  some  fifty  million  lire. 
The  debate  was  to  be  continued  yesterday.  Italy,  unfor- 
tunately,  is  not  the  only  country  in  which  military 
I  extravagance  is  thought  worth  enjoying  at  the  risk  of 
national  bankruptcy. 

If  the  Austrians  have  not  as  yet  realised  that  women 
have  a  right  to  the  franchise,  they  are  nevertheless 
fully  awake  to  the  importance  of  improving  their  educa¬ 
tion.  In  the  town  of  Gratz  a  powerful  society  has  ja^fc 
been  constituted  to  forward  this  good  work.  The 
Inspector-General  of  the  Schools  has,  at  a  public  meet¬ 
ing,  proclaimed  the  principles  of  this  association.  Herr 
Wretscho  asserted  that  their  first  object  was  to  save 
women  from  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  superstitions 
and  prejudices  generally  propounded  in  the  guise  of 
education.  This  would  be  achieved  by  inculcating  ia 
our  natures  the  physical  and  moral  conditions  of  exist¬ 
ence  which  a  free  and  unbiassed  study  of  the  revelations 
of  science  had  proved  to  be  true  and  just.  A  central 
bureau  was  constituted,  composed  of  the  Baroness 
Kubeck,  the  wife  of  the  Governor ;  Frauen  Kienze 
Schmitt,  the  wife  of  the  Bourgmester  Schreiner,  and 
eight  other  ladies.  To  this  body  is  entrusted  the  duty 
of  organising  branches  of  the  society  in  the  other  towns 
and  provinces  of  Austria,  and  of  collecting  subscriptions. 
The  great  number  of  the  professors  of  the  University 
have  joined  the  movement,  and  the  programme  of  studies 
to  be  pursued  in  the  schools  founded  by  this  association 
will  include,  as  branches  of  superior  education,  the  Ger¬ 
man  language,  history,  modern  literature,  and  the  natural 
sciences. 

There  has  been  some  mention  lately  of  Socialist  agita¬ 
tions  in  the  south-west  of  Russia ;  but  any  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  this  unfortunate  country  will  not  ho 
surprised  if  we  admit  our  inability  to  obtain  any  very 
authentic  information  on  the  point.  The  laws  are  so 
strict,  the  secrecy, is  consequently  so  severe,  that  this,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  total  absence  of  Socialist  organs,  renders 
it  nearly  impossible  even  to  surmise  at  what  may  he 
brewing  in  th^  under-currents  of  Russian  society.  We 
are,  however,  certain  of  this  much,  that  Socialism  does 
exist  even  in  the  dominion  of  the  Czar,  and  that  it  has 
its  different  and  distinct  organisations  in  several  locali* 
ties,  though  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  late 
ebullition  may  be  attributed  to  its  influence.  The  Ostsee 
Zeitung  of  Stettin  professes  to  know  that  such  is  not  the 
case,  and  maintains  that  the  report  is  due  to  a  conflict 
which  occurred  between  a  large  landowner  of  Volhjnia 
and  the  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  were  in¬ 
censed  at  his  extortions.  This  admission  provis,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  Volhynia  does  not  yet  possess  any  Socialist 
organisation,  the  peasantry  are  in  any  case  read/  to  join  ' 
in  a  movement  similar  to  that  which  has  proved  so  emi¬ 
nently  successful  in  South  Warwickshire.  Perhaps  Mr 
Arch  may  be  startled  one  of  these  days  to  hear  that  his 
bold  initiative  has  been  followed  even  in  the  steppes  of 
Russia ! 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Russian  Government  a  most 
useful  periodical  has  been  issued,  entitled  Hie  Journal  of 
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llff,  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  containing  in  its  last 
issue  a  summary  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the  year  1872 
Krom  this  paper  we  gather  that  during  those  twelve 
months  thirteen  seminaries  were  founded  at  the  cost  of 
the  State  and  for  the  use  of  the  rural  populations.  In 
the  same  year  the  schoolmasters  of  Russia  held  no  less 
than  forty-seven  conferences  in  different  districts,  where 
they  debated  on  the  best  means  of  spreading  education, 
and  obtained  in  answer  to  their  solicitations  large  sums 
of  money  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to 
assist  in  the  creation  of  primary  schools.  In  Russia  the 
problem  of  primary  instruction  is  yet  far  from  being 
solved,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  most  ener¬ 
getic  measures  have  been  taken  in  the  matter.  Several 
local  governments  have  pronounced  themselves  em¬ 
phatically  in  favour  of  compulsory  education,  but  the 
first  attempt  to  enforce  it  will  be  made  in  the  two  great 
capitals,  for  there,  at  least,  both  schools  and  school¬ 
masters  abound. 


The  Russo-Indian  question  has  a  fair  share  of  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  journals  received  by  the  last  Indian  mail.  It 
is  both  curious  and  instructive  to  compare  the  utterances 
of  the  native  journalists  on  this  subject  with  those  of 
their  Anglo-Indian  contemporaries.  Among  the  first, 
opinion  is  indeed  somewhat  divided ;  but  their  ablest 
representatives  are  never  tired  of  describing  India  as 
Russia’s  “  coveted  prize,”  or  of  dwelling  on  the  “  dark 
age”  implied  in  a  Russian  conquest.  The  terrors  of 
those  anti-Russians  are,  of  course,  groundless ;  but  we 
submit  that  they  afford  an  interesting  kind  of  refutation 
for  the  arguments  of  those  unimaginative  Anglo-Indians 
who  predict  no  end  of  dangers  from  what  they  call 
Indian  “disloyalty.”  Thnt  there  ia  dissatisfaction  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  As  little  doubt  can  there  be  that,  if 
the  feeling  should  ripen  into  “  disloyalty,”  all  our  bayo¬ 
nets  and  gunpowder  would  be  useless  to  save  ns.  On 
this  point  it  is  worth  while  quoting  the  following  words 
from  a  powerful  Anglo-Indian  journal  like  the  Times  of 
India  :  “  There  need  be  no  hesitation  in  stating  that 
whenever  the  natives  of  India  prefer  a  Russian  des¬ 
potism  to  British  rule,  it  will  be  high  time  for  all 
Englishmen  to  clear  out  of  the  country.”  .  .  “  What¬ 

ever  may  be  the  foreign  policy  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  basis  of  our  strength  lies  in  our  ruling  India 
60  as  to  fortify  that  grandest  bulwark  of  all  national 
defences — the  support  of  a  united,  happy,  contented,  and 
a  prosperous  people.” 


The  French  journals  report  the  existence  among  the 
small  proprietors  in  certain  districts  in  the  South  of 
France  of  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  ignorance. 
The  members  bind  themselves  to  employ  no  farm  servants 
or  labourers  but  such  as  are  wholly  illiterate.  This  is 
the  present  result  of  the  conviction  which  has  at  length 
forced  itself  upon  what  these  landlords  are  “  pleased  to 
call  ”  their  minds,  that  agricultural  labour  is  becoming 
unpopular,  and  that  the  peasants  are  being  gradually 
drawn  towards  the  cities.  The  readiest  remedy  which 
suggests  itself  to  them  in  this  emergency  is  to  keep  the 
labourer  in  ignorance,  and  thus  destroy  any  inconvenient 
tendency  towards  independence.  An  association  of 
agriculturists  at  Ghistelles,  near  Ostend,  has  devised 
another  of  a  more  promising  kind.  This  association  re¬ 
commends  the  creation  of  agricultural  cities,  that  is,  of 
dwellings  provided  with  small  gardens  at  a  very  low 
rent,  on  the  principle  of  the  working  men’s  dwellings  at 
Mulliausen,  which  are  at  first  let  to  the  operatives,  and 
^en,  by  a  very  simple  arrangement,  become  their  own. 
This  system  has  a  peculiar  value  in  attaching  the  work- 
naen  to  the  place ;  the  experiment  tried  at  Mulhausen 
has  unquestionably  been  highly  successful,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers  who  initiated  it  have  had  little  to  complain  of  j 
in  the  way  of  strikes.  The  association  of  Ghistelles  in¬ 
sists  on  the  value  of  the  garden  (the  rent  for  which  is 
merely  nominal)  in  the  case  of  agricultural  labourers,  as 
it  not  only  affords  them  real  help  towards  their  main¬ 
tenance,  but  removes  their  dread  of  that  listless  and 
aimless  existence  to  which  they  are  too  often  condemned 
in  their  old  age. 


What  is  a  reasonable  Gentile  P  Those  who  affect 
sitting  in  punts  on  the  Thames  catching  gudgeon  will 
probably  have  heard  this  epithet  applied  by  their  atten- 
dant  boatman  to  any  luckless  gentle  who  permits  him¬ 
self  to  be  used  as  bait  without  immediately  turning  inside 
out,  but  the  term  has  a  nobler  signification.  It  is  applied 
by  the  Tribune,  a  “  liberal  Mormon  ”  journal,  to  those 
Gentiles,  i.e.,  non-Mormons,  who  approve  of  the  Bill 
legalising  polygamous  marriages  in  the  past,  though  in¬ 
sisting  on  the  enforcement  of  the  law  against  such  mar¬ 
riages  for  the  future.  It  seems,  says  a  New  York  journal, 
to  be  understood  by  the  Mormons  that  the  Gentiles  have 
no  contention  with  the  mass  of  the  Mormon  people,  but 
only  war  against  their  teachers  and  tyrants.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  great  exasperation  against  seceding 
Mormons.  Correspondents  from  Cache  county  conmlain 
of  fanatical  inflammatory  speeches  against  them.  Some 
of  the  speakers  expressed  the  desire  of  tearing  the  apos¬ 
tates  limb  from  limb.  This  piece  of  news  from  Utah  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  remark  that  the  prospect 
for  the  coming  spring  and  summer  in  all  the  districts 
is  exceedingly  encouraging. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

- 0— — 

HR  VOTSET  AND  THE  BBAHMO  SOHAJ. 

Sir, — A  few  months  ago  Mr  Voysey’s  Committee  resolved 
on  the  appointment  of  a  number  of  corresponding  secretaries 
for  the  purpose  of  interchanging  information  with  other  bodies 
of  persons  holding  views  similar  to  their  own.  A  correspond¬ 
ing  secreta^  for  India  was  at  once  appointed,  who  addressed 
a  communication  to  Mr  Frotab  Cnunder  Mozoomdar,  of 
Calcutta,  giving  an  account  of  the  establishment  of  Mr 
Voysey’s  church,  and  asking  for  information  on  various  points 
concerning  the  Brahmo  Somaj.  An  answer  to  this  letter  has 
just  been  received,  of  which  a  copy  is  appended. 

I  am,  Ac.,  Ahherst  D.  Ttssen. 

My  dear  Sir, — Tour  very  interesting  letter  of  the  2nd  of  No¬ 
vember  last  reached  me  in  Bombay,  where  I  spent  six  months  in 
the  last  year.  The  object  of  my  visit  was  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  mission  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  in  Western  India.  I 
hope  you  will  pardon  the  delay  which  has  occurred  in  replying  to 
'  you.  The  books  and  pamphlets  you  were  kind  enough  to  send 
have  all  reached  me  safely,  and  some  of  them  have  quite  interested 
me  and  my  friends  here.  In  return  I  have  the  pleasure  to  post 
to  your  address  copies  of  the  *  Theistic  Annual  *  of  the  last  year 
as  well  as  of  the  present,  and  I  hope  in  that  publication  you  will 
find  much  of  the  information  you  require  of  the  Brahmo  Sdmaj. 
We  have  several  little  books  and  pamphlets  besides  six  press 
organs.  Our  services  are  always  held  in  the  Bengali  language, 
but  some  time  ago  I  made  an  English  translation  of  the  form 
generally  used,  of  which  I  send  a  copy  for  your  assistance.  We 
have  nine  missionaries  of  the  Brahmo  Somai  of  India,  headed 
by  Babu  K  C.  Sen.  These  missionaries  have  left  all  other  occu¬ 
pation,  and  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  the  study  and  pro 
pagation  of  their  religion.  Their  efforts  all  over  India  are  very 
successful.  We  keep  no  list  of  all  the  Theists  in  India,  but  we 
contemplate  in  the  present  year  taking  a  census,  and  forming  u 
rough  estimate  of  our  numerical  strength.  The  devolution  of 
our  property  is  governed  by  Hindu  law,  but  last  year  the  British 
Indian  Legislature  passed  an  enactment  by  which  marriages  cele¬ 
brated  according  to  our  reformed  ritual  have  been  legalised,  and 
the  question  of  inheritance,  so  far  as  the  offspring  of  such  mar¬ 
riages  are  concerned,  has  been  settled  by  new  rules.  This  new 
law  gives  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature  to  our  movement,  and 
is  hence  of  great  importance  to  us. 

And  now,  my  dear  sir,  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  and  your 
fellow  Theists  in  England  on  the  establishment  of  a  Theistic 
Church  in  your  part  of  the  world.  I  am  aware  there  is  some 
difference  between  your  movement  and  ours.  Tours,  to  a  great 
extent,  is  a  protest  against  Christian  orthodoxy,  and  enlists  the 
sympathies  of  men  who  are  against  the  current  religious  opinions 
of  the  day,  but  we  are  trying  the  experiment  of  a  new  national 
religion,  a  positive  system  of  faith,  love,  and  action,  which  shall 
meet  the  spiritual  instincts  and  a^irations  of  our  people.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  the  Theists  of  England  will  soon  have  as  posi¬ 
tive  a  system  of  belief,  and  the  establishment  of  Mr  Voysey's 
Church  will  materially  help  that  consummation.  Our  ground  is 
the  same,  our  object  is  the  same,  and  let  us  hope  our  spirit  will 
also  be  the  same.  We  are  full  of  hope  here,  and  full  of  humble 
faith,  because  we  feel  God’s  holy  Spirit  leads  and  pervades  our 
movement.  Our  whole  country,  so  long  a  prey  to  darkness  and 
wickedness,  is  being  reformed ;  our  whole  nation,  degraded  for 
centuries,  is  being  elevated  and  regenerated,  and  the  whole  force 
of  this  great  work  is  concentrated  in  the  Brahmo  Somaj.  Our 
prospect  is  delightful,  our  work  is  great,  und  in  good  time. 
sympathy  brought  to  our  doors  from  foreign  lands,  from  England 
and  from  America,  is  cheering.  I  hope  ere  long  I  may  be  per- 
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sonally  present  with  you .  all,  as  two  years  before  my  honoured 
friend  Habu  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  was,  and  that  then  we  niay 
contemplate  the  formation  of  some  general  Theistie  organisation 
which  shall  unite  our  fellow  believers  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
May  God  bless  and  prosper  your  movement,  and  fill  with  the  light 
of  his  love  and  truth  the  hearts  of  all  those  who,  amidst  the 
present  darkness  and  uncertainty  of  the  religious  work,  look  up 
to  Him  alone  for  guidance  and  help. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

Sincerely  yours  in  Theistic  brotherhood, 
Protab  Chunder  Mozoomdab. 

13  Mirzapore-street,  Calcutta. 

January  Slat,  1873.  To  A.  D.  Ttssen,  Lsq. 


SPANISH  SOCIALISM. 

Sir^ — Will  you  permit  me  to  correct  one  or  two  errors  which 
appeared  in  the  article  under  the  above  title  in  last  week’s 
Examiner  ? 

“  It  is  well  known,”  you  say,  “  that  there  has  l^en  a 
division  within  the  ranks  of  the  International  As^ciation, 
the  one  party  calling  themselves  Federalists,  and  insisting  on 
the  greatest  possible  autonomy  being  allowed  to  all  local 
groups,  while  the  other  party  is  accused  of  attempting  to 
centralise  the  association.”  The  “  division  ”  referred  to  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  principle  of  Federalism.^  Any 
international  Government  must  be  Federal.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  these  autonomists  want  to  be  free  to  do  what 
they  like  in  any  contingency,  without  regard  to  general  con¬ 
siderations.  They  seem  unable  to  understand  that  success 
depends  upon  organisation  and  collective  action,  and  that 
these  are  impossible  without  some  kind  of  law  and 
system.  The  laws  against  which  they  kick  are  the  laws 
fixed  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  entire  as^ciation, 
as  essential  to  its  practical  working.  It  will  probably  sunrise 
many  who  read  y(»ur  article,  to  hear  that  these  Spaniards, 
natives  of  “  a  country  where  notoriously  every  one  is  a  poli¬ 
tician,”  have  seceded  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  association 
having  declared  against  political  abstention,  a  pet  doctrine  of 
the  Federalist  organs  of  Spain. 

How  far  your  assertion  that  “  in  Spain  the  doctrines  of  the 
(Federalist)  faction  have  been  signally  triumphant”  is  true, 
will  apjx‘ar  when  I  state  that  at  that  lactional  congress”  at 
Cordova,  to  which  you  refer,  only  thirty-six  out  of  101  federa¬ 
tions,  that  is,  about  one  third  of  the  whole,  were  represented  ; 
and  these  thirty-six  were,  severally,  the  least  numerous  and  ; 
important  of  them  all.  That  “  the  association*now  counts  in 
Sjiain  from  2d,0(X)  to  30,000  bona  fide  members,”  may  be  true, 
but  the  council  of  the  Federalist  faction  has  never  paid  the 
contribution  to  the  General  (Council  for  more  than  4,000 
members  as  their  portion. 

It  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
“  Federalists,”  who  just  now  are  carrying  everything  before 
them  in  Spain,  are  not  necessarily  members  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Society.  They  are  Fedend  Republicans,  and  perhaps 
nothing  more  ;  and  they  are  now  struggling  to  ensure  that  the 
Republic  in  Spain  shall  be  established  on  the  model  of 
Switzerland  or  the  United  States,  and  not  on  that  of  France. 
That  may  be  all  they  contemplate.  The  International,  as  a 
society,  stands  out  oi  the  quarrel  at  present.  Individuals,  or 
even  a  section  here  and  there,  may  possibly  be  favouring  the 
Federalists,  but  for  concerted,  decisive  action  the  time  has 
not  arrived. 

This  is  plainly  set  forth  in  our  organ,  the  VolksStaat  of 
Leipsic,  No.  18,  1st  March,  1873,  which,  in  an  article,  “  The 
Republic  in  Spain,”  advises  that  advantage  be  taken  of  the 
existence  of  the  Republican  form  of  government  to  “organise 
the  working  classes  into  a  distinct  political  party,  as  Spain  is 
not  yetejuite  ripe  for  a  social  revolution,  any  attempt  at  which 
could  only  lead  to  a  bloody  disaster,  and  a  Spanish  Republic 
a  la  Thiers.”  I  am,  &c.,  Maltman  Barry. 

March  12,  1873. 

[We  have  only  splice  to  print  the  portions  of  Mr  Barry’s 
letter  that  seem  most  relevant  to  his  object,  which  evidently 
is  to  sliow  that  the  section  of  the  International  Association 
which  recognises  Dr  Karl  Marx  as  its  leader  holds  aloof  from 
the  Spanish  movement.  His  assertion  that  only  4,000  out  of 
the  20,000  or  30,000  members  of  the  Association  contributed 
to  the  funcls  of  the  Genend  Council  doubtless  aflbrds  a  correct 
gauge  of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  Centralist  and  Fede¬ 
ralist  Internationalists  in  Spain. — Ed.  Ex  ] 


THE  NEGLECTED*CLASS. 

Sir, — Many  fanners,  like  myself,  were  no  doubt  highly 
gratified  by  reading  the  article  under  the  above  heading  that 
RP|)eared  in  the  Examiner  last  Saturday.  It  is  but  too  true 
that  the  farmers  are  more  neglected  by  Parliament  than  any 
other  class,  principally,  I  presume,  because  they  are  less  repre- 
fleuted  than  any  other  class.  For,  although  they  are  supposed 


to  send  about  ninety  members  to  the  House  of  Commonp 
there  are  probably  only  half-a-dozen  who  really  represent 
their  interests.  The  county  members  all  try  to  persuade  the 
farmers  that  they  are  their  friends,  but  they  have  never  done 
much  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  the  profession.  To  parody  a 
couplet  that  was  at  one  time  applied  to  the  late  Emperor  of 
the  French,  the  fanners  may  well  say  to  the  so  -called  “  farmers* 
friends  ” : 

Tis  true  you  are  our  faithful  allies. 

But  the  devil  only  knows  what  you  mean. 

It  is  said  that  the  interests  of  landlords  and  tenants  are  one. 
That  is  tnie  enough,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  their  aims  are 
identical.  People  do  not  always  see  their  real  interests,  and 
when  they  do  see  them,  they  do  not  always  seek  them.  For 
instance,  it  is  probably  quite  as  much  to  the  real  interest  of 
the  landowners  as  to  that  of  the  tenants  that  primogeniture 
and  entail  should  be  abolished,  that  the  transfer  of  land 
should  be  cheap  and  easy,  that  tenants  should  have  legal 
security  for  their  capital  in  the  shape  of  a  law  giving  thenj  a 
claim  to  compensation  for  their  unexhausted  improvements, 
and  that  the  Game  Laws  should  be  abolished  ;  and  yet  the 
majority  of  the  landlords  are  opposed  to  each  and  all  these 
reforms.  It  is  sheer  folly  then  for  tenant-farmers  to  follow 
their  landlords  to  the  poll  like  obedient  little  children.  Per¬ 
haps,  as  far  as  political  knowledge  and  insight  are  concerned, 
farmers,  until  recently,  were  little  better  than  children.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  they  have 
“  grown  up  ”  now.  If  they  have  but  the  sense  and  courage 
to  combine  politically,  they  may  secure  adequate  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  next  Parliament,  for,  to  speak  the  truth,  they  have 
rather  more  than  their  fair  share  of  political  power  if  they 
would  but  use  it.  If  they  would  join  some  such  association 
as  the  Tenant-Farmers’  League,  which  has  been  established 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  political  organisation,  they  may 
make  the  county  members  feel  that  thev  are  a  power  in 
the  country,  and  that  they  will  not  be  much  longer  denied  the 
justice  which  has  so  long  been  withheld  from  them.  If  I 
were  not  convinced  that  the  demands  of  the  most  advanced  of 
the  tenant  farmers  are  for  the  interest  of  all  classes,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  the  injury  of  none,  I  should  hesitate  before  advising 
such  a  class  combination.  But  the  maxim  in  the  political 
world  seems  to  be  “  Every  clou  for  itself,  and  the  devil  take 
the  hindmost and  as  long  as  this  is  the  case,  those  who 
neglect  to  obtain  their  fair  share  of  representation  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  may  expect  to  remain  the  “  neglected  class.” 

I  am,  &c..  An  East  Essex  Farmbb. 


POVEETT  AND  LUXCEY. 

Sir, — The  fallacy  which  represents  luxury  as  involving 
necessarily  the  spending  by  one  rich  man  on  himself  of  the 
money  which  might  have  fed  and  clothed  many  poor  men, 
assumes  that  the  money  so  spent  represents,  and  would 
procure,  food  and  clothing  ;  it  represents  neither,  and  would 
very  soon  fail  to  procure  either.  In  primeval  times,  when  the 
whole  labour  of  communities  was  needed  to  procure  food  and 
clothing  sufilicient  for  each  and  all  of  their  members,  luxury, 
obtained  by  labour  abstracted  from  food  and  clothing  pro- 
curing  industries,  might  rightly  have  been  described  as  the 
eating  by  one  man  of  the  bread  of  two  or  more  ;  but,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  own  and  other  nations,  the  whole  amount 
of  the  food  and  clothing  producible  in  some  countries,  or 
needed  in  others,  does  not,  by  reason  of  improved  scientific 
and  other  methods  of  culture  and  manufacture,  require  for  its 
production  all  the  energies  bodily  and  mental  of  every  member 
of  the  community.  Consequently,  a  large  surplus  of  these 
energies  remains  to  be  utilised,  and  is  utilised  in  producing 
luxuries,  understanding  by  that  term  all  beside  and  beyon  a 
the  food  and  clothing  necessary  for  maintaining  labourers  in 
a  painless  food  and  clothing  producing  condition.  The 
luxury  even  of  a  philosopher’s  leisure  must  be  gained  by  his 
eating  and  wearing  the  produce  of  another  man’s  labour. 
The  actual  money  spent  on  fine  houses,  furniture,  &c.,  would 
not  feed  or  clothe  any  one,  and  it  neither  represents  food  nor 
clothing,  nor  absorbs  energies  which  might  have  been  devoted 
to  producing  them  ;  it  represents  the  utilised  surplus  energies 
remaining  unemployed  after  all  producible  or  needed  food  and 
clothing  has  been  gained,  and  it  absorbs,  or  ought  to  absorb, 
these  energies  only.  To  stigmatise  as  “  culpame  luxury  ”  all 
that  has  not  been  gained  by  the  direct  or  indirect  labour  of 
its  actual  possessor,  is  merely  to  declare  it  culpable  for  one 
man  to  transmit  to  any  other  man,  after  his  death,  or  during 
^ds  life,  the  luxuries  gained  by  himself  personally,  because  the 
recipient  must  be  culpable  in  enjoying  luxuries  not  procured 
by  his  own  labour.  Further,  money  paid  as  remuneration  of 
the  labour  (not  otherw  ise  employable)  which  produces  luxu^ 
in  no  way  deteriorates  its  recipients,  as  does  that  bestow'fdin 
pauperising  almsgiving. 

Luxury  which  gives  to  one  man  more,  restricts  no  man  to 
less  than  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  am,  &c.,  S.  W. 
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DIRiE. 

I.— A  DEAD  KING. 

[ Ferdinand  II.  entered  Mahholge  May  Tind,  1869.] 

Go  down  to  hell.  This  end  is  good  to  see ; 

The  breath  is  lightened  and  the  sense  at  ease 
Because  thou  art  not ;  sense  nor  breath  there  is 
In  what  thy  body  was,  whose  soul  shall  be 
Chief  nerve  of  helPs  pained  heart  eternally. 

Thou  art  abolished  from  the  midst  of  these 
That  are  what  thou  wast :  Pius  from  his  knees 
Blows  off  the  dust  that  flecked  them,  bowed  for  thee. 

Yea,  now  the  long-tongued,  slack-lipped  litanies 

Fail,  and  the  priest  has  no  more  prayer  to  sell, — 

Now  the  last  Jesuit  found  about  thee  is 

The  beast  that  made  thy  fouler  flesh  his  cell, — 

Time  lays  his  finger  on  thee,  saying,  “  Cease ; 

There  is  no  room  for  thee  ;  go  down  to  hell.” 

II.— A  YEAR  AFTER. 

If  blood  throbs  yet  in  this  that  was  thy  face, 

O  thou  whose  soul  was  full  of  devirs  faith. 

If  in  thy  flesh  the  worm’s  bite  slackeneth 

In  some  acute  red  pause  of  iron  days. 

Arise  now,  gird  thee,  get  thee  on  thy  ways, 

«  Breathe  off  the  worm  that  crawls  and  fears  not  breath  ; 
King,  it  may  be  thou  shalt  prevail  on  death  ; 

King,  it  may  be  thy  soul  shall  find  out  grace. 

0  spirit  that  hast  eased  the  place  of  Cain, 

Weep  now  and  howl,  yea  weep  now  sere  ;  for  this 
That  was  thy  kingdom  hath  spat  out  its  king. 

Wilt  thou  plead  now  with  God  ?  Behold  again 

Thy  prayer  for  thy  son’s  sake  is  turned  to  a  hiss. 

Thy  mouth  to  a  snake’s  whose  slime  outlives  the  sting. 

A.  C.  Swinburne. 

LITERARY. 

- o— — 

PROFESSOR  OAIRNES’S  ESSAYS. 

Essays  in  Political  Ecatumy^  Theoretical  and  Applied.  By  J.  E. 
Cairnes,  M.A.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  London.  Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  substantial  worth  of  these  essays  abundantly  justi¬ 
fies  their  collection  and  publication  in  a  permanent  form. 
“  They  consist  in  part  of  attempts  to  apply  the  principles 
of  economic  science,  as  that  science  has  been'understood  by 
the  ablest  writers  in  this  country  and  in  France,  to  the 
solution  of  actual  problems.”  The  distinguishing  merit  of 
Professor  Cairnes’s  handling  of  these  problems  is  the  dis¬ 
tinctness  with  which  point  after  point  is  presented  in  the 
steady,  honest  light  of  calm  intelligence.  There  can  seldom 
be  a  doubt  as  to  the  exact  meaning ;  there  can  never  be  a 
suspicion  of  the  slightest  bias.  It  is  the  special  service, 
however,  that  Professor  Cairnes  has  rendered  to  economic 
science  in  bringing  these  essays  under  the  eye  of  the  public 
a  second  time  that  most  deserves  to  be  pointed  out.  How 
much  of  current,  newspaper  political  economy  dealing  with 
great  movements  actually  in  progress  would  bear  to  be 
looked  at  fourteen  years  after  it  was  written  ?  The  substan¬ 
tial  fulfiment  of  Professor  Caimes’s  scientific  forecast  of  the 
important  consequences  of  the  Californian  and  Australian 
gold  discoveries,  in  direct  antagonism  as  it  was  to  the  pre¬ 
dictions  of  the  newspapers  (of  the  Examiner,  for  example), 
is  exactly  the  kind  of  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  science 
that  can  alone  be  brought  home  to  the  millions  who  do 
not  make  it  a  special  study.  I 

Professor  Cairnes  anticipated,  as  the  result  of  the  gold 
discoveries,  a  marked  advance  of  wages  and  general  prices. 
The  advance  has  taken  place.  But  writers  are  far  from 
agreed  that  this  must  be  referred  to  an  increased  abundance 
of  gold.  Even  the  order  in  which  Professor  Cairnes  ven¬ 
tured  to  anticipate  the  effects  of  the  monetary  disturbance 
has  been  in  the  main  verified  by  the  course  of  events. 


I  Yet  neither  is  this  enough  to  obtain  from  many  who  pro¬ 
fess  to  study  these  matters  an  acceptance  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  from  which  his  anticipations  were  deductions- 
The  newspaper-leader  writers  of  fourteen  years  ago  would 
not  have  been  such  false  prophets  had  they  drawn  their 
inspiration  from  these  doctrines.  And  those  popular 
teachers  of  to-day  have  almost  as  great  need  to  study  tho- 
reasonings  of  Professor  Cairnes,  if  they  would  understand 
what  are  now  facts  of  history.  What  are  some  of  those 
unquestionably  'true  propositions,  which  nevertheless,  to 
men  of  ordinary  ways  of  thinking,  have  the  stamp  of  ab¬ 
surdity  on  the  face  of  them  ?  Why,  for  example,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  this  earth  as  a  whole  are  not  a  whit  better 
off  for  all  the  gold  that  has  been  or  ever  will  be  dug  from 
the  mines  of  California  and  Australia.  “  The  operation  of 
the  new  gold  will  be  confined  to  causing  a  new  distribution 
of  real  wealth  in  the  world  without  affecting  its  aggregate 
amount ;  and,  consequently,  the  gain  of  the  gold  countries 
must  be  reaped  at  the  expense  of  other  nations.”  The  case 
is  even  stronger  than  appears  from  this  expression.  We 
feed  and  clothe  actors  and  such  like  in  return  for  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  seeing  and  hearing  them  perform.  But  what  do 
the  gold  miners  give  in  exchange  for  the  products  of  other 
people’s  useful  industry  ?  The  empty  privilege  of  buying 
and  selling  with  a  greater  number  of  coins.  To  this  extent 
the  gold  discoveries  have  been  a  positive  evil.  And  surely 
Professor  Cairnes  states  a  weighty  question  when  he  asks — 
Is  the  development  of  the  great  and  varied  resources  of 
Australia  and  California  to  bo  perpetually  subordinated,  if 
not  indefinitely  postponed,  to  the  single  pursuit  of  gold¬ 
mining  ?  Are  the  other  nations  of  the  world  destined  to 
continue  for  ever  labouring  in  the  service  of  the  gold 
countries,  for  no  other  than  the  barren  reward  of  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  circulation  ?”  Unfortunately  the  progress  of 
economic  science  has  not  been  such  as  to  make  the  conclu- 
jions  that  flow  from  this  view  of  the  influence  of  the  new 
2[old  every-day  commonplaces.  It  is  only  too  certain  that 
many  of  our  readers  will  be  startled  by  their  strangeness.. 
To  all  such  we  recommend  Professor  Cairnes’s  work  as 
Host  profitable  study. 

The  intricate  problems  of  how  the  interests  of  the  dif- 
erent  nations  and  of  the  different  classes  within  some  of 
hese  nations  will  be,  we  should  rather  say  are  being,  affected 
)y  the  great  gold  discoveries  are  worked  out  by  Professor 
Cairnes  in  a  very  clear  and  interesting  manner.  Still,  as 
he  process  gets  more  and  more  complicated,  ordinary 
pprehension  is  in  greater  and  greater  danger  of  losing 
ight  of  it.  And  we  think  that  at  some  points  Professor 
'aimes  might,  with  advantage  to  his  readers,  have  been 
ven  a  little  more  explicit,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  a 
ttle  more  concrete.  It  is  easily  enough  seen  that  so  long 
3  the  useful  products  of  British  industry  go  to  Australia 
i  exchange  for  gold  to  bo  absorbed  in  the  currency  of 
reat  Britain,  this  is  simply,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  trans- 
:tion,  a  loss  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  of  tha 
laterial  elements  of  well-being.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
iflficulty  in  understanding  how  this  takes  place.  If  to 
lake  a  piece  of  cloth,  which  in  England  can  be  bought  for 
sovereign,  requires  as  much  labour  as  on  the  gold  fields 
?  Australia  would  suffice  to  procure  gold  equal  to  two 
jvereigns,  clearly  our  cloth  will  go  in  exchange  for  their 
Did.  And  this  will  continue  (putting  it  in  the  rough  and 
aving  other  countries  out  of  mind)  until  through  a  de- 
reciation  of  our  currency  the  price  of  the  said  piece  of 
oth  rose  in  this  country  to  two  sovereigns,  when  the  trade 
..ould  come  to  an  end.  Fortunately  for  us  we  have  aa 
extensive  system  of  credit ;  on  account  of  which  a  million 
of  sovereigns  added  to  our  currency  really  means  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  four  millions  to  our  circulation.  Thus  we  are  • 
enabled  to  escape  from  the  influence  of  the  new  gold  at  a 
far  less  comparative  cost  than  had  our  currency  been  wholly 
metallic.  Thus  far  it  may  be  plain  sailing.  But  the  fact 
is  our  trade  with  Australia  does  not  come  to  an  end.  We 
continue  to  give  our  cloth  in  exchange  for  their  gold  ;  whiclfc 
now,  however,  we  do  not  keep,  but  send  to  France  and 
India  in  exchange  for  their  useful  productions,  we  making, 
a  substantial  profit  on  the  transaction.  This  part  of  the^ 
process  we  venture  to  think  would  have  borne  an  additionaB 
amount  of  detailed  concrete  illustration. 
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Our  readers  must  go  to  the  book  itself  for  Professor 
Cairnes^s  views  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  various 
classes  of  which  nations  are  composed  will  be  relatively 
affected  by  the  depreciation  of  gold.  With  one  important 
exception,  the  classes  most  deserving  consideration,  and 
**  the  classes  on  whom  a  pecuniary  loss  will  indict  the 
maximum  of  harm,”  will  suffer  from  the  great  monetary 
disturbance.  The  important  exception  is  the  working 
class.  And  here  we  have  the  great  set-off  against  all  the 
evils ;  “  the  general  effect  of  the  gold  discoveries  will  be  to 
alter  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  their  favour,  and  on  the 
whole  to  benefit  them.” 

Bearing  on  one  of  the  topics  of  the  day — the  sale  of  cor¬ 
porate  property — Professor  Cairnes  has  a  note  which  we 
think  our  readers  will  enjoy.  He  says : 

The  example  of  Lord  Burleigh  (he,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
effected  the  partial  substitution  of  corn  for  money  rents')  may  be 
commended  to  the  wise  people  who  are  now,  in  the  fall  flow  of 
depreciation,  recommending  the  compulsory  sale  of  corporate  pro¬ 
perty  in  land  and  the  investment  of  the  proceeds  in  the  funds, 
and  this  in  the  interest  of  the  corjwraiions  !  Lord  Burleigh  was  no 
political  economist,  but  he  was  an  extremely  shrewd  man,  and 
knew  what  he  was  about.  The  supporters  of  the  above  proposal 
no  doubt  consider  themselves  strong  in  political  economy,  and 
would  gladly  make  the  science  responsible  for  their  projects. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  economic  pretensions,  one  can 
At  least  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  they  too  may  know 
what  they  are  about.  Some  very  large  fortunes  have  been  made 
within  the  last  few  years;  and  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  extremely 
convenient  for  some  people  that  land  in  large  quantities  should 
suddenly  be  thrown  upon  the  market. 

Professor  Gaimes’s  chapters  on  what  political  economy  is 
and  is  not  cannot  be  too  widely  read  at  the  present  time. 

D.  A.  S. 


ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  MASTERS. 

Some  Talk  about  Animals  and  their  Masters.  By  the  Author  of 

*  Friends  in  Couuoil.’  Strahan  and  Co. 

“  The  greatest  and  most  secure  portion  of  the  teaching 
of  the  world  has  been  done  in  and  by  conversation,  or,  to 
use  a  finer  word,  in  and  by  dialogue.”  This,  at  all  events, 
is  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Ellesmere  (readers  of  Sir  Arthur 
Helps  know  who  he  is),  and  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  sound 
work,  philosophical,  critical,  and  didactic,  has  been  done 
by  way  of  dialogue,  of  which  some  notable  examples  will 
occur  to  every  one.  But  Sir  John  Ellesmere’s  assertion 
must  be  taken  with  qualifications ;  it  is  perhaps  truer  to 
say,  as  is  admitted  later  on,  that  while  a  great  number  of 
subjects  are  either  unsuited  for,  or  wholly  incompatible  with, 
the  dialogue  form — “  Many  of  the  most  memorable  things 
in  literature  ”  have  been  given  forth  on  that  plan.  But  the 
dialogue  to  which  Sir  Arthur  Helps  has  accustomed  us  is 
neither  sententious,  rhetorical,  nor,  strictly  speaking,  argu¬ 
mentative  ;  it  claims  only  the  merits  of  common  talk,  and, 
whilst  free  from  all  vulgar  or  grammatical  laxities,  it  con¬ 
trives  to  retain  the  expressiveness  of  common  talk.  This, 
we  fancy,  has  been  ^e  style  “  cultivated  ”  from  the  first, 
though  of  course  with  unequal  success.  Combined  with 
this  endeavour  after  an  easy  conversational  style  (for  what 
is  most  easily  read  is  often  most  laboriously  produced), 
there  has  been  an  attempt  to  interest  us  in  the  dramatis 
personcB  who  have  walked  the  stage  at  intervals  since  the 
appearance  of  the  first  series  of  ‘  Friends  in  Council.’  Of 
dramatical  action  since  that  time  there  has  been  next  to 
none  (only  two  marriages  with  slight  trains  of  antecedent 
circumstances,  if  we  remember  right),  and  yet  two  figures 
at  least  have  acquired  a  distinct  existence,  and  we  very 
rarely  come  ujfon  pages  where  it  is  plain  Arthur  Helps 
speaking  through  a  variety  of  masks.  It  is  certainly  to  the 
author’s  credit  that  he  has  been  able  to  do  this  by  the 
sheer  force  of  opinions  expressed  in  words,  helped  in  a  very 
subsidiary  way  by  action,  w’hich  usually  ranks  as  the 
primary  exponent  of  character. 

So  far  froni  a  literary  point  of  view ;  in  point  of  matter  one 
thing  was  quite  evident  from  the  first,  and  is  even  more  so 
now  in  *  Some  Talk  about  Animals  and  their  Masters  j’ — what 
is  said  could  not,  to  retain  its  essential  qualities,  have  been 
couched  in  any  other  form  than  that  of  dialogue.  It  may 
sound  a  truism  to  say  that  the  essence  and  sprightliness  of 
a  dialogue  evaporates  during  the  process  of  conversion  into 
an  essay  or  treatise,  but  our  meaning  in  the  case  of  Sir 


Arthur  Helps  can  be  explained  in  a  few  words.  The  sub¬ 
ject-matter  of  his  books  would  often  admit  of  more  formal 
treatment,  the  material  collected  is  generally  ample  enough 
for  that  purpose,  but  by  adopting  the  dialogue  form  oppos¬ 
ing  opinions  can  be  brought  into  immediate  collision,  sub¬ 
jects  can  be  taken  up  and  dropped  in  an  inconclusive  but 
suggestive  phase,  and  in  many  lesser  ways  the  changes  can 
be  rung  in  a  manner  that  is  out  of  the  question  iq  a  more 
serious  composition.  This  style  of  treatment  undoubtedly 
carries  with  it  a  larger  reading  public,  and  on  matters  of 
practical  importance  (which  are  those  usually  chosen  by 
Sir  Arthur  Helps)  a  large  reading  public,  some  of  whom 
may  assimilate  something  that  they  read,  or  if  not  assimi- 
late  then  reject  and  controvert,  is  precisely  the  object  most 
desirable.  It  was  not  till  an  illustrated  book  was  written 
on  the  subject  that  nineteen  people  out  of  twenty  knew 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  ”  preventible  shipwreck.” 
We  do  not  mean  that  the  author  of  ‘Friends  in  Council  ’ig 
always  successful ;  he  is  often  extremely  dull,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  we  quarrel  with  his  conclusions,  but  he  has  certainly 
a  distinct  and  adequate  aim. 

When  we  have  enumerated  the  principal  results  of  the 
‘  Talk  about  Animals  and  their  Masters,*  their  unfitness 
for  more  systematic  treatment  will  be  apparent.  Many 
animals  are  highly  sensitive  creatures,  and  ”  this  sensitive¬ 
ness,  which  is  often  a  very  disturbing  force  to  their  masters, 
must  be  dealt  with  by  kindness  and  not  by  blows.” — “  The 
education  of  young  people  is  not  to  be  without  some  definite 
instruction  as  to  the  nature  of  animals,  and  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  treating  them.” — “  Animals  (this  is  on  Sir  John 
Ellesmere’s  authority)  have  a  lively  appreciation  of  fun  and 
courtesy.”  Horses  and  stock  su&r  from  ill-management 
to  an  extent  which  is  quite  unsuspected.  As  a  remedy  for 
this  there  must  be  on  the  part  of  the  owners  humanity  and 
culture,  and  on  the  part  of  their  deputies  and  hirelings  per¬ 
fect  familiarity  with  the  habits  of  the  animal ;  for  “  per¬ 
fect  familiarity  with  the  animal  will  almost  supply  the 
place  of  culture ;  imperfect  familiarity  requires  to  be  joined 
with  culture  on  the  part  of  the  owner ;  and  culture  with¬ 
out  the  requisite  familiarity  admits  of  barbarous  things 
being  done,  or  rather  permitted,  by  the  owner,  from  sheer 
want  of  thought  and  observation.” — “  Great  heed  should 
be  taken  as  regards  the  transit  of  animals  used  for  food, 
both  on  their  account  and  our  own  ”  (on  this  subject 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  valuable  information,  and  the  form 
legislation  should  take  in  the  matter  is  suggested).  Lastly 
comes  a  point  which  deserves  to  be  italicised :  ”  TJie  ksep- 
ing  of  pets  should  he  discouraged^*^  It  will  be  seen  that 
these  suggestions  towards  the  cultivation  of  better  relations 
between  man  and  his  fellow-creatures  can  be  much  more 
readily  conveyed  in  conversation  than  in  any  other  way.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Sir  Arthur  Helps  has  succeeded  in  his 
object,  in  spite  of  a  too  frequent  use  of  quotations,  which 
are  not  in  themselves  valuable,  and  which,  bearing  all  upon 
the  same  subject,  are  apt  to  become  tedious. 

We  may  notice  incidentally  th*at  Sir  Arthur  Helps  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  plea  for  poor  omnibus- 
horses  whose  miseries,  caused  by  the  absence  of  brakes, 
were  espoused  a  short  time  ago  in  a  letter  to  the  EelWy 
has  been  responded  to  by  at  least  one  omnibus  company. 
As  regards  the  keeping  of  pets,  and  especially  of  caged 
birds,  the  present  writer  agrees  strongly  with  the  opinion 
that  it  should  be  discouraged.  The  sight  of  thousands  of 
his  fellow-creatures  in  cages  four  inches  square,  lining  the 
two  sides  of  St  Martin’s-lane,  has  long  been  a  standing 
grievance  to  him.  To  buy  them  all  and  set  them  at  liberty 
would  be  no  solution,  and  to  interfere  with  their  capture 
would  be  to  molest  freedom.  None  the  less  is  the  case  of 
all  those  English-born  birds  in  St  Martin’s-lane,  who  have 
for  the  most  part  tasted  the  sweets  of  liberty,  a  very  hard  one. 
As  an  instance  of  cruelty  to  birds  mentioned  by  Sir  Arthur 
Helps,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  episode  of  the  St  Malo 
geese  on  page  113.  We  conclude  with  a  quotation  which 
will  remind  every  one  of  some  of  the  sayings  in  ‘  Friends  in 
Council.’ 

I  have  a  great  notion  that  he  (the  horse)  has  been  the  main  in* 
strument  of  the  bloodiest  warfare.  I  wish  men  had  to  drag  their 
own  cannon  uphill ;  I  doubt  whether  they  would  not  rebel  at  that 
And  a  commander,  obliged  to  be  on  foot  throughout  the  caui^, 
paign,  wonld  very  soon  get  tired  of  war. 

H.  F. 
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DB  CHAPMAN  ON  NEUBALQIA. 

2^euralgia  and  Kindred  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System :  their 

Nature^  Causes^  and  Treatment,  By  Jul.u  Chapman,  M.D. 

Cliurchills. 

Dr  Chapman  has  devoted  some  years  to  the  study  of 
nervous  disorders  and  to  their  treatment  by  means  of  heat 
.and  cold  applied  to  the  spine.  To  this  method  he  has 
^iven  the  name  of  iieuro-dynamic  medicine,  being  appli¬ 
cable  as  a  generic  name  for  all  those  processes  which  consist 
in  modifying  the  activity  of  textural  nutrition,  whether 
local  or  general,  by  the  use  of  heat  and  cold  applied  locally, 
hot  and  cold  water  baths,  hot-air  baths,  and  the  various 
forms  of  electricity.”  The  present  volume  is  one  of  a 
series  which  Dr  Chapman  has  published,  or  is  about  to 
publish,  with  the  view  of  illustrating  the  principles  and 
practice  of  neuro-dynamic  medicine,  and  in  it  he  treats  of 
the  pathology  and  causes  of  neuralgia,  and  enumerates  a 
collection  of  cases  which  have  derived  benefit  from  the 
treatment  before  mentioned. 

Dr  Chapman’s  views  as  to  the  pathological  condition  of 
neuralgia  are  important,  because  they  are  opposed  to  the 
views  of  several  of  the  latest  inquirers  into  this  subject, 
and  therefore  demand  careful  consideration.  It  is  not 
possible  to  examine  them  minutely  in  a  journal  like  the 
present ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  he  holds  that  there  is  excess 
of  blood  and  excess  of  function  in  the  affected  nerve- 
centres,  whereas  his  opponents*  doctrine  is  that  the  con¬ 
dition  is  one  of  defect  of  blood  and  atrophy.  With  one 
statement  most  will  agree:  *'A11  functional  disorder  is 
expressive  of  structural  change.  This  proposition  is,  I  am 
persuaded,  only  seemingly  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  in 
some  cases  of  neuralgia  there  are  no  visible  evidences  of 
morbid  change  at  the  seat  of  pain.  The  seeming  contra-  ; 
diction  is  easily  explicable  :  all  pain  is  expressive  of  centric 
disease — but  of  disease  varying  from  the  slightest  tem¬ 
porary  disorder  to  the  most  serious  and  irremediable  morbid 
transformation — whether  the  pain  has  an  obvious  eccentric 
cause  or  not.”  The  author’s  theory  concerning  the  pathology 
of  neuralgia  is  that  pain,  whatever  its  exciting  cause,  and 
whatever  the  structure  in  which  it  is  felt,  is,  like  ordinary 
sensation,  a  phenomenon  of  functional  change  in  the  sensory 
centre  into  which  the  affected  nerve  is  rooted :  that  pain 
denotes  a  more  rapid  functional  change  in  the  sensory 
centre,  and  that  a  supply  of  arterial  blood  greater  than 
normal  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  those  more  intense 
functional  changes  in  the  neuralgic  nerve-centre.  The 
proof  of  this  hypersemia  lies,  he  believes,  in  the  fact  that 
by  exerting  a  sedative  infiuence  over  the  spinal  centre  of  a 
painful  nerve,  the  pain  may  be  abolished,  and  that  by 
exerting  a  stimulant  infiuence  the  pain  may  be  reproduced. 

Dr  Chapman  examines  at  length  the  various  kinds  of 
neuralgia,  superficial  and  visceral,  and  bis  remarks  show 
considerable  reading  and  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
the  chief  authors,  home  and  continental,  who  have  made 
this  disorder  their  special  study.  **The  exact  mode  of 
innervation  of  the  viscera  is,”  he  says,  “  far  from  being 
well  ascertained,  and  great  vagueness  of  thought  as  well  as 
much  misconception  has  prevailed,  and  even  now  prevails, 
concerning  it.  But  now  that  the  main  function  of  the 
sympathetic,  the  method  of  glandular  innervation,  and  the 
functional  relation  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  to  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  nutrition  are  becoming  more  accurately  under¬ 
stood,  the  clouds  which  have  veiled  the  relation  subsisting 
between  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  nervous  system 
are  being  dispersed,  and  the  parts  they  severally  play  in 
effecting  the  nutrition  and  functions  of  each  member  of  the 
entire  organism  are  becoming  clearly  distinguished  and 
understood,  I  apprehend  that  the  time  will  come  when  the 
several  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  will  be  regarded  as  only 
so  many  reservoirs  of  force  derived  from  the  spinal  cord — 
reservoirs  developed  as  agents  by  which  that  force  may  bo 
more  slowly  and  equably  distributed  than  it  could  be  were 
it  directly  transmitted  from  the  cord  to  the  various  struc¬ 
tures  of  organic  life,  the  healthy  functions  of  which  depend 
on  their  equable  and  continuous  reception  of  its  energising 
influx.  If  this  interpretation  of  the  relation  of  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  the  cerebro-spinal  System  be  correct,  it  enables 
us  at  once  to  understand  that  in  organisms  of  different 
grades  in  the  animal  scale,  and  even  in  different  parts  of 
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the  same  organism,  the  amount  of  differentiation  of  the 
nervous  system  into  spinal  and  sympathetic  respectively  may 
differ  greatly,  although  the  functions  carried  on  by  those  two 
systems  are  performed  in  no  appreciable  respect  differently 
in  the  different  cases.”  He  then  applies  these  principles 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  nature  of  the  various  neuralgias, 
and  to  the  discussion  of  the  causes,  predisposing  and 
exciting,  which  give  rise  to  them.  Reviewing  the  latter, 
he  says,  that  the  reader  will  observe  that,  considered 
generally,  they  act  a^  predisposers  to  excitement,  or  as 
immediate  excitants  of  the  nervous  system,  and  that  their 
modus  operandi  consists  in  the  production  of  morbidly 
excessive  affluxes  of  blood  in  the  nervous  centres  related  to 
the  affected  nerves.  Even  in  those  cases  in  which  neuralgia 
arises  out  of  conditions  produced  by  agencies  of  a  degene¬ 
rative  kind,  those  agencies  nevertheless  operate  so  as  to 
induce  hypersemia,  or  to  facilitate  its  induction  in  the 
nervous  centres  actually  implicated.  **  Now  if  this  state¬ 
ment  be  correct — if  the  predisposing  causes  of  the  malady 
are  such  by  virtue  of  their  power  of  inducing  a  state  of 
preternatural  irritability — if  the  exciting  causes  ore  such 
because  their  action  is  that  of  irritants,  and  if  the  universally- 
recognised  physiological  maxim  ubi  irritatio  ibi  fluxus  be 
really  true — it  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  escape  from  the 
conclusion  that  the  proximate  cause  of  neuralgia,  or  the 
essential  condition  precedent  of  its  genesis,  is  hypersemia 
of  the  sensory  nervous  centre  related  to  the  nerve  or  nerves 
in  which  the  pain  is  experienced.”  To  lessen  this  morbid 
afflux  of  blo^  is  Dr  Chapman’s  object,  and  it  can  be 
accomplished,  he  says,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  by 
modifying  the  temperature  of  some  part  or  parts  of  the 
spinal  region.  Whether  the  cause  of  the  neuralgia  can  be 
removed  or  not,  the  efforts  of  the  physician  must  be  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  abolition  of  the  pain.  In  order  to  effect 
its  abolition  by  the  application  of  heat  or  cold  to  the  spine, 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  both  in  what  part  of  the  frue 
spinal  cord  the  proximate  cause  of  the  pain  is  seated,  and, 
if  possible,  whether  that  part  is  primarily  or  secondarily 
affected.  All  these  cases  in  which  the  algic  centre  is  within 
any  part  of  the  vertebral  canal,  and  which  are  cases  of 
neuralgia  pure  and  simple,  I  treat  by  means  of  ice,  applied 
in  a  spinal  ice-bag  immediately  over  that  centre,  and  as  far 
above  and  below  it  as  may  seem  expedient  after  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient  has  been  duly  considered.  If  the 
algic  centre  be  within  the  skull,  that  is  to  say,  if  it  be  in 
the  medulla  oblongata — the  pain  being  referred  to  one  or 
several  branches  of  the  trigeminus — I  adopt  other  measures  ; 
for  obviously  it  is  impossible  to  apply  cold  directly  over  the 
medulla  oblongata.  When  specially  adverting  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  trigeminal  neuralgia,  I  shall  explain  the  thera¬ 
peutical  value  and  the  mode  of  application  of  heat  as  an 
anti-neuralgic  agent.”  Heat  in  these  cases  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  spine  in  a  water-bag  containing 
water  at  about  115  deg.  F.,  the  bag  remaining  on  till  the 
water  in  it  becomes  cool,  and  being  re-applied  several  times 
a  day.  At  the  same  time,,  ice  may  be  applied  over  the 
lower  third  of  the  spine,  which  will  exert  a  sedative  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  vaso-motor  centres  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
body,  and  so  derive  blood  from  the  brain  and  medulla 
oblongata. 

Dr  Ohapman  has  a  chapter  on  the  soothing  and  agreeable 
effects  of  the  spinal  ice-bag.  Many  persons  shudder  at 
the  bare  idea  of  having  a  column  of  ice  placed  along  the 
back,  and  think,  that  were  it  continued  there  for  a  mode¬ 
rately  short  time,  the  discomfort  would  be  extreme,  that 
its  continued  use  would  bo  speedily  followed  by  more 
injurious  results,  and,  in  short,  that  in  any  case  the  remedy 
would  be  worse  than  the  disease.”  He  assures  us  that  this 
is  not  the  case ;  on  the  contrary,  that  the  ice-bag,  when 
rightly  applied,  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  power 
of  producing  sleep,  and  therefore  is  not  unpleasant.  The 
good  effects  of  the  treatment  are  exemplified  by  the 
narration  of  a  hundred  cases  of  neuralgia  and  allied  affections 
in  which  the  treatment  was  neuro-dynamic,  i.e.,  by  the 
application  of  cold  or  heat  to  the  spine,  by  far  the  majority 
being  treated  by  means  of  the  ice-bag.  Among  these  the 
author  has  included  some  which  would  not  nsually  be  called 
neuralgic.  The  method,  however,  he  justifies,  “because 
by  presenting  several  examples  of  the  successful  treatment 
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of  ordinary  pain,  as  well  as  of  so-called  ‘  true  neuralgia,’ 
be  supplies  a  powerful  enforcement  of  the  doctrine  here 
insisted  on— >of  the  essential  identity  of  neuralgia  and 
ordinary  pain  ;  and  secmuUy^  while  presenting  a  number  of 
cases  of  various  and  essentially  ditferent  diseases  in  which 
pain  is  a  prominent  feature,  he  is  enabled  to  adduce  from 
a  variety  of  sources  experimental  proofs  that  that  system  of 
neuro.dynamic  pathology  and  therapeutics  is  true,  and  that 
the  range  of  its  applicability  to  the  human  organism  is 
co-extensive  with  that  of  disease  itself.”  For  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  these  cases  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume 
itself,  the  subject  of  which  is  of  the  greatest  possible 
interest  both  to  doctors  and  to  patients.  B.  G.  F. 


FREEMAN’S  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS. 


Ifistonral  Essays. 
millan. 


Second  Series.  By  E.  A.  Freeman. 


Mr  Freeman’s  position  as  one  of  the  first  of  living  his¬ 
torians  is  well-established.  He  owes  it  not  merely  to  a 
combined  power  of  research  and  of  vigorous  expression, 
but  to  an  enthusiasm  for  political  liberty  and  national  life. 
He  bids  us  again  and  again  to  grasp  the  great  fact  of  the 
unity  of  history,”  and  we  must  acknowledge  that  he  does 
not  speak  without  authority.  Mr  Freeman  shows  himself 
a  real  historian  also  in  the  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  what  the  Germans  call  the  “  Hiilfswissenschaften,”  the 
auxiliary  sciences,”  especially  of  architecture.  Into  that 
field  he  carries  a  clear  discernment,  and  an  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  the  beautiful  under  whatever  form.  Still 
ho  has  his  defects,  and  they  are  conspicuous  in  the  work 
before  us.  We  are  all  the  more  bound  to  point  them  out, 
from  the  frankness  with  which  we  recognise  his  merits. 

First  of  all,  we  very  much  question  the  propriety  of  the 
republication  of  these  essays.  Mr  Freeman  is  not  only  a 
historian  ;  he  is  a  reviewer  of  great  power,  and  (if  we  may 
say  so)  a  populariser  of  history.  Now  in  the  present 
volume  he  appears  in  all  three  aspects.  Consequently  the 
contents  are  of  varied  character  and  of  unequal  merit. 
The  best  and  perhaps  only  real  independent  historical 
essay  in  the  volume  is  the  first,  Mr  Freeman’s  well-known 
contribution  to  the  ‘Oxford  Essays.’  But  surely  that 
collection  has  not  yet  become  obsolete  to  the  historical 
student,  and  it  is  to  the  historical  student  that  “  historical 
essays  ”  are  generally  supposed  to  be  addressed.  After  a 
lengthy  review  of  Mr  Gladstone’s  ‘  Homer  and  the  Homeric 
Age,’  there  follows  a  slight  but  cleverly  written  com¬ 
parison  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  the 
“Historians  of  Athens,”  a  sketch  devoid  of  all  permanent 
historical  value,  and  therefore  out  of  place  here.  It  is 
amusing,  however,  to  note  how  the  vituperator  of  “  Corsican 
tyrants  ”  fails  to  appreciate  thoroughly  the  severe  historical 
dignity  of  Thucydides.  Four  essays,  entitled  the  “  Athenian 
Democracy,”  “  Alexander  the  Great,”  “  Mommsen’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Rome,”  and  “  The  Flavian  Caesars,”  are  extremely 
appreciative  reviews  of  the  works  of  Grote  and  Thirlwall, 
of  Mommsen  and  Merivale.  Mr  Freeman  differs  often 
from  these  writers,  and  gives  his  reasons  for  so  differing. 
Nevertheless  it  is  surely  only  for  the  popular  reader  that  it 
is  worth  while  to  reproduce  at  great  length  in  popular 
language  Grote’s  picture  of  the  Athenian  Democracy, 
Mommsen’s  idea  of  the  development  of  Roman  history,  or 
Merivale’s  estimate  of  the  Empire.  Every  one  would 
rejoice  if  Mr  Freeman  had  given  a  general  estimate  of  the 
modern  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  the  reviews 
are  here  republished  separately  and  with  little  alteration, 
and  cannot  therefore  lay  claim  to  the  dignity  of  mature 
critical  studies.  A  fwpos  of  Mr  Freeman’s  remarks  on 
Curtius,  we  think  and  trust  that  there  is  little  fear  of  Grote’s 
being  superseded  by  the  Berlin  professor.  Mr  Freeman  calls 
Curtius  pre-eminently  a  “  geographer.”  We  should  have 
preferred  to  say  “  topographer,”  and  should  add  that  he 
never  really  rises  to  the  rank  of  a  historian  at  all.  He  is 
an  archaeologist  and  art  critic  throughout,  and  it  is  an 
archaeological  and  artistic  picture,  and  not  a  history  of 
Greece,  that  he  gives  us.  Mr  Freeman  himself  must  have 
observed  the  absence  in  Curtius’s  work  of  the  use  of  the 
comparative  method,  and  the  want  of  conception  of  either 
the  unity  or  of  the  continuity  of  history. 


Of  the  two  remaining  essays,  that  on  Sulla  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  the  book ;  that  on  “  Greece  during  the 
Macedonian  Period  ”  “  has  been  preserved,”  says  the  author 
“  because  it  was  in  some  sort  the  germ  of  the  first  volume 
of  my  history  of  Federal  Government.”  All  the  more 
reason,  we  should  say,  for  not  republishing  it.  And  here 
we  come  upon  Mr  Freeman’s  greatest  fault  in  all  his  writ- 
ings.  He  is  utterly  unconscionable  in  the  matter  of  repe¬ 
tition.  Iteration  in  the  enforcement  of  historical  or  other 
principles  upon  the  popular  mind  in  periodical  literature  is 
necessary  and  proper.  But  to  waste  the  student’s  time  and 
ruffle  his  temper  with  endless  repetitions,  and  to  cumber 
his  bookshelves  with  thrice-told  tales,  are  sins  which  we 
i  should  have  imagined  Mr  Freeman  would  have  been  him¬ 
self  the  first  to  condemn.  We  would  call  especial  attention 
to  the  first  few  pages  of  the  seventh  essay,  upon  “  The 
History  of  Rome  as  the  History  of  the  World.”  Mr  Free¬ 
man  has  given  us  the  substance  of  these  pages  no  less  than 
three  times  within  the  past  year,  in  his  “  General  Sketch,” 
in  his  ‘‘  Rede  Lecture,”  and  in  a  recent  article  on  Roman¬ 
esque  architecture  in  the  Fortnightly  Beview.  It  was 
needless,  therefore,  to  repeat  it  on  the  present  occasion. 

We  have  two  more  grounds  of  complaint  against  Mr 
Freeman.  First,  why  will  he  talk  in  hyperbole?  What 
does  he  mean  by  saying  that  ”  Thucydides  soars  intellectu¬ 
ally  over  the  men  of  his  own  age,  or  indeed  of  any  age  ” 
(page  100)  ?  He  had  said  the  same  thing,  and  in  the  same 
words,  in  his  former  series  (page  ^90),  of  Frederic  II. 
Again,  of  William  the  Conqueror  Mr  Freeman  says  (‘  Nor¬ 
man  Conquest,’  ii.,  page  161-2),  ”  No  man  that  ever  trod 
this  earth  was  ever  endowed  with  greater  natural  gifts 
and  of  Frederic  II.,  “  it  is  probable  that  there  never  lived  a 
human  being  endowed  with  greater  natural  gifts  ”  (‘Essays,’ 
1st  Series,  page  283).  Such  statements  individually  are 
meaningless,  together  ridiculous.  Secondly,  we  must  demur 
to  the  character  of  many  of  the  notes  in  this  and  in  the 
former  series.  They  are  illustrative  not  of  the  subject, 
but  of  the  writer.  Mr  Freeman  tells  us  that  ten  years  ago 
he  did  not  fully  understand  the  distinction  between  Franks 
and  Frenchmen  (page  38),  nor  did  he  know  that  Fiirst, 
Stauffacher,  and  Melchthal  were  mythical  (page  50).  He 
repents  in  dust  and  ashes  of  having  spoken  of  a  “  ‘  Charle¬ 
magne  ’  of  history  ”  (page  58),  of  having  contrasted 
“  Anglo-Saxons  ”  with  ”  modern  Englishmen  ”  (page  64), 
and  of  having  spoken  with  respect  of  the  Latin  element  in 
the  English  language  (page  235) ;  just  as  previously  he 
expressed  bitter  remorse  for  having  used  the  “  absurd  form 
of  the  name  Clovis  ”  instead  of  Hlodtvig  (1st  Series,  page 
173).  We  have  once  more  the  old  rodomontade  against 
Austria  and  France,  though  Mr  Freeman  himself  confesses 
that  he  now  finds  “his  vehemence  amusing”  (page  31). 

We,  however,  are  more  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  a 
great  English  historian.  We  have  discharged  the  invidious 
task  of  pointing  out  the  lesser  faults  of  a  really  great  artist. 
We  rejoice  that  Mr  Freeman  promises  a  continuation  of  the 
‘  History  of  Federal  Government,’  and  all  historical  students 
look  forward  to  the  completion  of  the  ‘  History  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  Conquest  ’  in  confident  expectation  that  the  concluding 
volume  will  be  in  more  than  one  sense  a  crowning  of  the 
work.  Meanwhile,  for  his  own  sake,  looking  at  the  flood 
of  volumes  which  he  has  been  pouring  from  the  press 
within  the  last  two  years,  we  trust  that  instead  of  the 
republication  of  reviews  of  works,  however  standard,  and 
the  reiteration  of  historical  principles,  however  true,  Mr 
Freeman  will  refresh  himself  and  the  public  by  a  brief 
“  flash  of  silence.”  T.  R.  B. 


MR  RUSH’S  RECOLLECTIONS. 

Residence  at  the  Court  of  London  from  1817  to  1825,  and  RecoUec- 
tions  of  the  Court  of  Louis  Philipj}e  and  the  French  Revolution  of 
1848.  By  Richard  Rush.  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

Mr  Rush’s  recollections  of  his  residence  as  American 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  St  James’s  from  1817  to  1825,  at 
which  date  he  was  recalled  to  become  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury  in  Mr  John  Quincey  Adams’s  Administration,  were 

originally  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1833.  A  second 
edition  followed  twelve  years  later ;  and  now  we  have  a 
third,  edited,  with  occasional  notes,  by  the  author’s  wn, 
Mr  Benjamin  Rush,  himself  a  diplomatist  of  some  standing. 
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takes  out  one  of  the  crew.  The  boarding-lieutenant  asset 
let  it  be  admitted,  believes,  the  man  to  be  a  Briton.  By  tbi#^^» 
ceeding  the  rules  observed  in  deciding  upon  any  other  fact 
individual  or  national  rights  are  at  stake,  are  overlooked.  The  lieu¬ 
tenant  is  accuser  and  judge.  He  decides  upon  his  own  view  instantly. 
The  impressed  man  is  forced  into  the  frigate’s  boat,  and  the  case 
ends.  No  appeal  follows.  There  is  no  trial  of  any  kind.  More 
important  still,  there  is  no  remedy,  should  it  appear  that  a  wrong 
has  been  committed. 

From  a  report  made  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  April,  1812,  it  appeared  that  the  impressed  Ameri¬ 
can  seamen  on  board  British  armed  ships  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  war  of  1812, — a  war  occasioned  chiefly  by 
this  cause, — amounted  to  1,422 ;  and  1,132  more  had  been 
previously  liberated,  who  had  been  impressed  prior  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  1801.  Lord  Castlereagh  seems  from  the  first  to 
have  admitted  the  hardship  and  injustice  that  must  follow 
from  the  exercise  of  such  a  right,  but  he  declared  that  it 
was  regarded  as  so  integral  a  part  of  the  policy  of  this 
country  that  he  could  hold  out  little  hope  of  its  abandon¬ 
ment.  Indeed  the  subject  continued  to  be  anxiously  dis¬ 
cussed  between  them  throughout  the  spring  and  summer, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  1st  of  September,  1818,  that  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  able  to  inform  the  American  Minister  that 
the  English  Cabinet,  in  its  desire  to  maintain  perfectly 
friendly  relations  with  the  United  States,  had  agreed  to 
waive  the  obnoxious  claim.  For  Lord  Castlereagh  Mr  Bush 
seems  to  have  entertained  a  very  sincere  liking  and  respect, 
speaking  of  his  virtues,  public  and  private,  over  and  over 
again  in  the  warmest  terms.  No  statesman,  he  is  convinced, 
ever  had  a  more  earnest  desire  for  the  maintenance  and 
increase  of  good  feeling  between  the  two  , English-speaking 
nations ;  on  this  point  the  most  thorough  disciple  of  the 
Manchester  school  was  not  a  whit  before  the  chosen  leader 
of  the  Tory  aristocracy.  But  the  aristocracy,  both  Whig 
and  Tory,  seem  to  have  made  a  very  pleasing  impression 
on  Mr  Bush.  He  likes  their  society,  particularly  their 
dinner  parties,  where,  he  says,  "  conversation  moves  along 
under  common  contributions  and  restraints.  There  is  no 
ambition  of  victory.  To  give  pleasure,  rather  than  try 
strength,  is  the  aim.  You  remark  nothing  so  much  as  a 


And  added  to  the  English  experiences,  we  have  Mr  Bush’s 
reminiscences  of  Paris  and  the  French  Government  during 
the  period  of  his  mission,  from  1847  to  1849.  The  title 
of  the  book  is,  it  must  be  said,  somewhat  misleading,  as  Mr 
Rush’s  recollections,  so  far  from  covering  the  whole  eight 
years  of  his  stay  in  London,  really  come  to  an  end  in  the 
ioramencement  of  1819,  when  he  had  held  oflSce  little 
more  than  a  twelvemonth.  We  quite  agree  with  him  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  bring  the  record  of  the 
whole  term  of  his  mission  within  any  reasonable  limits,  if 
it  was  to  be  told  with  the  same  fulness  of  detail ;  but 
then  a  great  deal  of  the  detail  we  could  gladly  have  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  It  was  no  doubt  gratifying  to  Mr  Bush  to 
hear  the  high  opinion  of  the.  American  people  and  American 
institutions  expressed  by  this  and  that  exalted  personage 
and  this  and  that  eminent  statesman  ;  but  English  readers, 
at  any  rate,  will  hardly  be  grateful  to  him  for  his  faithful 
remembrance  and  reproduction  of  all  the  pretty  speeches 
that  were  made  to  him.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  see  how 
much  his  book  would  have  gained  by  a  judicious  excision 
of  superfluous  and  valueless  matter — a  pity  that  he  did  not 
give  us  the  gold  he  had  to  give  without  so  very  large  an 
admixture  of  alloy.  However,  we  will  proceed  to  lay  l^fore 
our-  readers  a  few  specimens  of  the  good  grain  that  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  these  pages. 

Mr  Bush  landed  at  Portsmouth  from  the  Franklin  on 
December  19th,  1817.  One  of  the  first  things  that  seems 
to  have  impressed  him  was  English  civility.  As  the  post- 
chaise  that  was  to  take  him  to  London  drew  up  before  the 
door  of  the  George  Inn,  the  master  of  the  inn,”  he  says, 
“returned  me  his  thanks  for  my  custom.  The  servants 
also  formed  a  line  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  thanking  us  as 
we  passed  along.  I  am  aware  that  all  this  had  been  paid 
for ;  still  there  is  a  charm  in  civility.”  He  was  struck  with 
the  same  politeness  in  London  shopkeepers,  who  thanked 
for  purchases'  w’orth  only  a  few  shillings.  He  found,  how¬ 
ever,  later,  that  these  polite  attentions  sometimes  involved 
rather  onerous  demands  on  his  purse.  Thus,  under  the 
date  of  February  21st,  1818,  we  find  : 

Since  my  reception  I  have  had  calls  from  servants  of  official 
persons  for  favours**  I  became  acquainted  with  the  term  at 
Portsmouth.  They  had  no  warrant  from  their  masters ;  but  came 
under  ancient  custom.  There  have  also  been  to  me  fraternities, 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  Portsmouth  bell-ringers;  as  the  ** Palace 
drums  and  fifes f  the  “  Royal  waits  and  musicfi  and  a  third,  the 
derivation  of  which  I  could  not  understand,  and  which  no  external 
signs  that  I  saw  bespoke,  the  King* s  marrow- bones  and  cleavers.*' 
Kach  presented  mo  with  a  congratulatory  address.  Each  had 
their  “ book  to  show**  They  all  have  something  to  do  with  out¬ 
door  arrangements  when  levees  are  held.  These  contributions 
upon  the  diplomatic  stranger,  awakened  at  first  my  surprise.  I 
afterwards  heard  what,  perhaps,  may  serve  as  explanatory.  Am¬ 
bassadors  on  leaving  England,  receive  from  the  Government  a 
present  of  a  thousand  pounds  ;  and  ministers  plenipotentiary,  five 
hundred.  If  then  on  their  arrival,  and  afterwards,  there  are  ap¬ 
peals  to  their  bounty  by  those  in  menial  and  such-like  situations 
about  the  Government,  the  latter,  it  seems, back  again  I  I 
do  not  bint  that  it  does  so  in  the  light  of  an  indemnificatiou  ;  but 
the  customs  harmonize. 

On  his  way  from  Portsmouth  to  London,  full  as  he  was 
of  the  idea  of  the  populousness  of  England,  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  fewness  of  the  houses  along  so  important  a 
road.  Waggons,  carriages,  or  vehicles  of  any  sort,  except 
stage  coaches,  were  rarely  met,  and  he  did  not  see  a  single 
person  on  horseback  between  Portsmouth  and  Godaiming. 
But  once  in  London  he  found  life  and  bustle  enough,  even 
At  what  he  was  told  was  the  dead  time  of  the  year.  A 
December  fog  leads  him  to  wonder  how  the  English  became 
great  with  so  little  daylight.  “  The  sun  seems  not  to  come 
fully  out  till  nine  in  the  morning,  and  immediately  after 
four  it  is  gone.” 

The  main  subject  of  Mr  Bush’s  diplomatic  interviews 
with  Lord  Castlereagh,  then  Foreign  Secretary,  was  the 
right  claimed  by  Great  Britain  of  searching  the  vessels  of 
other  nations  upon  the  seas  for  her  seamen.  Hardly  any¬ 
body  would  be  found  now  to  deny  that  this  claim  as  then 
asserted  and  enforced  was  a  most  intolerable  grievance  to 
all  other  countries,  and  to  the  United  States  most  of  all, 
from  the  resemblance  of  their 


NEW  NOVELS. 

Alden  of  Aldenhohne.  A  Novel.  By  George  Smith.  lu  Three 
Volumes.  London  :  Samuel  Tinsley. 

*  Alden  of  Aldenholme  ’  is  a  prettily  told  tale  of  English 
domestic  life,  written  with  considerable  feeling  and  no 
small  power  of  analysis.  It  is  not  every  one  who  can 
tell  a  love  story  simply  and  pleasantly ;  but  Mr  George 
Smith  possesses  this  gift,  and  for  once  in  a  way  we  are  able 
to  follow  with  equanimity  the  course  of  a  long  “  engage¬ 
ment,”  culminating  in  the  last  volume  in  a  happy  wedding. 
It  may  be  doubted,  perhaps,  whether  such  publishers  as  Mr 
Burgoyne  are  easily  to  be  found.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
story  of  Arthur  Alden’s  struggles  in  the  great  world  of 
London  is  told  so  vividly  and  yet  unaffectedly  as  almost  to 
suggest  that  there  is  more  than  mere  imagination  in  some 
of  the  incidents.  We  fear  that  Mr  Smith  will  not  find  it 
easy  to  make  a  fortune,  or  even  a  good  income,  out  of  novel¬ 
writing.  But  he,  nevertheless,  will,  if  he  perseveres  as  he 
has  begun,  end  by  achieving  a  very  substantial  success.  He 
is  evidently  a  young  writer,  and  here  and  there  we  miss 


seamen  to  the  English.  Hear 
our  author’s  account  of  the  matter : 

Let  the  steps  by  which  the  enforcement  proceeds  be  attended 
to.  A  British  frigate,  in  time  of  war,  meets  an  American  mer¬ 
chant  vessel  at  sea,  boards  her,  and,  under  terror  of  her  guns. 


^'i>idcejuncturce  vrh.ic\i  ie\[  - the  practised  workman. 
But  seizing  upon  the  pleasanter  and 

|..gnter  aspects  and  moments  of  everyday  life,  and  of 
painting  a  quiet  little  picture  with  no  vivid  colours,  no 
straining  for  effect,  but  plenty  of  sympathy  and  feeling, 
and  of  sound,  wholesome  realism.  The  public  is  weary  of 
sensations,  and  for  some  time  to  come  tales  such  as 
*  Alden  of  Aldenholme  *  will  not  want  readers.  We  have 
had  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  imitators  of  Miss 
Braddon,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  meet  with  a  disciple  of  the 
school  of  Holme  Lee  who  can  produce  so  creditable  a  first 
effort  as  is  Mr  Smith’s.  Z. 


Greaory  IJawkshaw  :  his  Character  and  Opinions.  By  tbe  Author 

of'  Colonial  Adventures  and  Experiences  by  a  University  Man.' 

Bell  and  Daldv. 

This  Book,’’  to  quote  the  author’s  words,  **  is  not  a 
novel,  properly  so  called,  but  rather  a  study  of  character ; 
a  channel  for  the  conveyance  of  speculation  rather  than  of 
fact.”  To  us,  indeed,  the  book  seems  to  be  an  autobio¬ 
graphy  in  disguise.  We  shrewdly  suspect  that  ‘  Gregory 
Hawkshaw  ’  only  exists  to  disseminate  the  opinions  of  the 
author,  such  as  they  are,  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  say  that  we  admire  the  courage  of  the 
hero,  for  he  is  never  afraid  to  call  a  spade  by  its  right  name, 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  dubbed  fool,  cynic,  or  atheist. 
As  a  study  of  character  the  book  is  a  failure.  Gregory 
Hawkshaw  is  merely  the  lay  figure  whereon  hang  certain 
fragmentary  discourses  devoted  to  the  author’s  grievances 
and  complaints  against  society  ]  this  device  is,  however, 
becoming  a  little  threadbare. 

The  story  itself  is  of  the  slightest  description,  the  sub- 
eidiary  characters  mere  puppets,  introduced  to  set  off  the 
hero  of  the  tale  to  greater  advantage.  Gregory  Hawkshaw, 
the  son  of  a  self-made  man,  is  sent  to  college  by  his 
widowed  mother,  who  has  an  idea  that  her  son  may  one  day 
become  a  bishop.  He  prefers,  however,  a  life  of  ease  and 
pleasure  at  the  University,  and,  after  a  course  of  card- 
parties  and  billiards,  goes  irretrievably  to  the  bad,  is  plucked 
all  round,  and  at  last,  in  utter  despair,  runs  away  to  the 
Antipodes.  Then,  for  five  years,  “  Gregory  Hawkshaw  was 
a  vagabond ;  he  dug  potatoes,  cut  flax,  and  fought  the 
Maories  in  New  Zealand ;  passing  over  to  Australia,  he 
dug  for  gold,  kept  sheep,  drove  bullocks  and  horses  there, 
acted  as  a  stoker  for  some  time  on  board  a  steamOr,  worked 
his  passage  from  Melbourne  to  Calcutta;”  and  at  last, 
after  his  wanderings,  he  returns  to  England.  His  mother, 
a  woman  whose  piety  is  supplemented  by  a  villanous 
temper,  receives  him,  however,  with  open  arms,  gives 
him  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  kills  the  fatted  calf,  and 
then  sets  to  and  abuses  him.  Without  much  trouble, 
apparently,  he  obtains  an  usher’s  place,  and  begins  to  edu¬ 
cate  little  boys.  In  the  meantime,  he  is  introduced  by  his 
sisters  to  three  young  ladies, — the  three  Graces,”  who  rule 
the  fashions  in  the  town  where  his  mother  resides.  One  of 
these  young  ladies,  Bessy  Longford  by  name,  falls  in  love 
with  our  hero,  notwithstanding  his  plainness,  cynicism,  and 
general  bearishness.  Gregory,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
notice  it,  and  in  time  leaves  the  school  where  he  teaches, 
and  goes  on  the  continent  as  tutor  in  a  Eussian  family. 
Here  he  is  thrown  into  the  society  of  a  French  governess, 
falls  in  love  with  her,  offers  himself,  and  is  rejected.  On 
this  he  returns  to  England,  settles  in  London,  writes  a  book, 
geU  some  literary  employment,  and,  “by  dint  of  hard- 
writing  and  steady  application,  he  begins  to  be  known  as  an 
author,  and  earns  a  good  deal  of  money.”  At  length  ho 
finds  time  to  visit  his  old  friends,  the  Longfords,  who  in 
the  meantime  have  settled  at  “Tootham,  a  romantic 
suburb  of  London,  situated  south  of  the  Thames  on  the 
Cla(  ping-road,”  as  the  author  is  careful  to  tell  us.  Of 
course,  in  the  end,  he  marries  Bessy  Longford,  who,  we 
are  happy  to  say,  “  turned  out  a  very  good  manager,  and 
never  tried  to  put  her  husband’s  study  tidy.” 

Such  is  the  peg  upon  which  our  author  has  hung  his 
views  of  life  and  manners.  We  cannot  say  much  in 
praise  of  the  book  as  a  whole,  nor  can  wo  condemn  it 
entirely.  It  has  some  merits,  but  many  defects.  It  is 
readable,  and  occasionally  amusing,  but  far  too  slipshod 
a  production  to  survive  very  long.  Of  Gregory  Hawk- 
sbaw  the  remark  is  made  that  “  order  and  method  were 


to  him  as  distasteful  as  to  some  others  they  are  pleasing.” 
Now  it  seems  to  us  that  that  sentence  exactly  describes 
the  author  of  this  work.  Gregory  Hawkshaw  was 
plucked  at  the  University  because  he  could  not  tabulate 
his  ideas,  and  similarly  we  fear  that  Gregory’s  second 
self  will  be  plucked  as  an  author,  because  he  is  altogether 
too  careless  and  desultory.  His  pen  is  the  pen  of  a 
ready  writer,  but  it  too  frequently  runs  away  with  him. 
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Hard%ii?Th<Sasf)ulfus^8yiUbu8  0f  Bymer’sFmdera.  Vol.II.  (Imperial 
8vo.  pp.  Ixx.,  915, 15s.)  .  ,  .  1  ,  j  . 

Koninck.  L.  L.  De— A  Practical  Manual  of  Chemical  Analysis  and  Assay¬ 
ing.  Edited  with  Notes  by  Robert  Mallet.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  vili.,  210.) 
Chapman  and  Hall.  ,  ,  ,,  j  , 

Lacordairc,  Pfere.— God  and  Man ;  Conferences  delivered  at  Notre  Dame  in 
Paris.  A  Translation.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  viii.,  247,  Os.) 

HalL 


Chapman  and 


Macaulay,  Dr.— Ireland  in  1872 ;  A  Tour  of  Observation,  \dth  Remarks 
on  Irish  PubUc  Questions.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  xiL,  419, 7a  6d.)  Henry  S. 

Magnus^hUip. -Labourers  and  CapiUlista  A  Study  for  Working  Men. 
(Svo,  pp.  40,  Od.)  Stanford.  « 

lem  Chnstlanlty ;  A  Civilised  Heathenism.  By  the  Author  of  The 
Fight  at  Dame  Europa’s  School.’  (Crown  8v 
Edit  . . *  ** 


Modem  Chnstianity ;  A  Civilised  Heathenism.  _ 

"  ght  at  Dame  Europa’s  School.’  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  151.)  Second 
Edition.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  „  ,  .  .  -v 

Molesworth.  W.  Nassau.— The  History  of  England  from  the  Year  1830. 

Vol.  III.  (Svo,  pp.  xli.,561, 15i.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Morgan,  John  Edwwd,  M.D.— Univeraity  Oara  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  xvi., 
397,  108.  6d.)  Macmillan.  ^ 

My  Little  Girl.  By  the  Authors  of  *  Bea^-Moner  M^Iboy.  In  Three 
Volumes.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  300,  267,  223,  31s.  6d.)  Tinsley  Brothera 
Quids.— Pascarisl.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  xii.,  801, 317, 356, 
81s.  6d.)  Chwman  and  Hall. 

Ouvry,  Colonel.— Dietetics  of  the  Soul;  or,  True  Mental  Discipline.  (Fcap. 

Svo,  pp.  224.)  Kerby  and  Endean.  „  .  ^ 

Ouvry,  Colonel— Stein  and  his  Reforms  in  Prussia.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  xU., 
195.)  Kerby  and  Endean. 

Skertchly.  Sydney  B.  J.— Geology.  Murby’s  “  Science  and  Art  Depart¬ 
ment”  Series  of  Text-Books.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  vii.,  188,  Is.)  Thomas 

StudenS  Sandbook  to’ the  University  of  Oxford.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  vili., 
lAa  9a  \  Manmillan. 


The  third  and  concluding  volume  of  Mr  Nassau 
Molesworth’s  Sistovy  of  JSnglcind  from  the  Year  1830 
carries  the  reader  from  Sebastopol  to  Mr  Charles  Voysey, 
a  period  in  which  there  have  been  several  movements, 
political  and  theological,  of  which  a  contemporaneous 
record  is  of  this  special  value,  that  it  may  be  disputed, 
and,  if  necessary,  traversed,  l^fore  the  movemente  are 
dead,  or  have  passed  out  of  notice  in  giving  birth  to 
fresh  disturbances. 

Through  Spain  by  Bail  in  1872  is  almost  sufficiently 
described  by  its  title.  We  need  only  add  that  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  letters  written  en  route,  and  therefore  pre¬ 
sumably  fresh  and  truthful  in  their  descriptive  pfwsages. 
There  is  the  usual  account  of  a  bull-fight,  with  dis¬ 
gusting  details  of  disembowelled  horses  and  bulls 
reeking  in  gore,  and  a  fact  concerning  Andalusian 
women,  which,  from  an  sesthetic  point  of  view,  is  simply 
lamentable.  “  Their  short  national  dresses  have  yielded 
to  the  levelling  fashions  of  France.  Their  feet,  which 
used  to  be  encased  in  pretty  shoes,  have  been  unable  to 
resist  the  attractions  of  the  Parisian  hottine,  with  a  so- 
called  military  heel,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
instead  of  the  famous  walk — that  peculiar  gaat  which 
induced  the  belief  that  only  an  Andalusian  knew  how  to 
tread  the  earth — the  women  now  hobble  along,  and 
twist  their  hips  with  the  exertion  of  preventing  them¬ 
selves  toppling  on  to  their  noses  in  a  manner  which  is 
anything  but  graceful.”  If  only  some  Englishwomen 
could  awake  to  a  consciousness  that  they,  too,  oc^ 
sionally  present  the  phenomena  of  hobbling  and  hip- 
twisting  ! 

Dr  Macaulay’s  Ireland  in  1872  is  a  collection  of  sta¬ 
tistics  and  observations  from  the  standpoint  of  an  Edin¬ 
burgh  minister.  Despite  a  leaven  of  severe  Protestantism* 
the  book  is  valuable  ;  and  a  reader  forewarned  will  not 
be  misled. 

In  a  series  of  colloquial  episodes,  the  author  of  The 
Legal  Profession  discusses  his  subject  in  the  light  of 
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past  history,  its  present  state,  and  projected  law  reforms.” 
ife  ^*is  not  aware  of  any  grievance  connected  with  the 
jegal  profession  that  is  not  ventilated  by  the  dramatis 
persona!.'*  He  leaves  untouched  the  many  bones  which 
the  lay  world  has  to  pick  with  the  legal. 

A  manual  of  Chemical  Analysis  and  Assaying  for  Iron^ 
translated  from  the  German  of  Drs  Do  Koninck  and 
Dietz,  by  Mr  R.  Mallet  appears  to  possess  great  prac¬ 
tical  value.  Some  notes  by  the  editor  and  translator, 
the  results  of  experimental  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
form  not  the  least  valuable  portion  of  the  book. 

Mr  Magnus’s  pamphlet  on  Labourers  and  Capitalists, 
“  how  related,  how  separated,  how  united,”  contains, 
within  a  small  compass,  pretty  well  all  that  is  to  be  said 
ou  the  subject  from  the  politico-economical  point  of 
view.  The  author  devotes  several  pages  to  the  principle 
of  co-operation,  and  in  general  appears  to  think  that 
working  men  can  effect  a  good  deal  for  themselves  by 
ordinary  methods,  which  they  are  now  only  looking  to 
obtain  by  political  action. 

Tho  author  of  Contrasts  (the  contrasts  presented 
among  the  London  public  charities)  undertakes  to  prove 
that  “  we  are  at  present  annually  contributing  from  three 
hundred  thousand  to  half  a  million  more  than  is  required 
to  procure  the  good  obtained.”  This  is  certainly  a  sum 
w’orth  saving. 

Dr  Morgan’s  University  Oars  is,  to  quote  tho  full  title, 
“A  critical  inquiry  into  the  after  health  of  the  men  who 
rowed  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat  race  from  the 
year  1820  to  18C9,  based  on  the  personal  experience  of 
the  rowers  themselves.”  He  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
letters  from  251  out  of  255  oarsmen  who  were  alive  at 
the  end  of  the  year ;  so  it  will  be  seen  that  he  starts  his 
investigations  from  about  as  complete  a  basis  as  possible. 
He  possesses  further  the  necessary  qualifications  for  his 
task, — a  knowledge  of  physiology  and  of  the  art  of 
rowing  as  practised  at  the  Universities.  His  inferences 
are  decidedly  in  favour  of  rowing  and  its  incidental 
course  of  training. 

As  a  cheap  text-book,  Mr  Skertchly’s  Geology,  one  of 
Murby’s  series,  seems  to  possess  all  the  merits  to  which 
it  lays  claim.  We  may  safely  say  that  Mr  Skertchly’s 
knowledge  is  thorough,  and  conveyed  in  a  manner  that 
enables  the  student  to  grasp  the  main  facts  of  geology 
distinctly  and  accurately. 

The  Student's  Handbook  to  the  University  and  Colleges 
of  Oxford,  compiled  under  the  direction  of  the  Clarendon 
Press,  is  as  intelligible  as  most  accounts  of  the  compli¬ 
cated  arrangements  of  Oxford  and  tho  sister  University. 
Half-an-hour’s  talk  with  some  one  who  has  the  subject 
at  his  fingers*  end  is  by  far  preferable  in  cases  of  this 
sort. 

Colonel  Ouvry  has  published  a  translation  of  Ernst’s  | 
popular  work  on  Mental  Therapeutics,  under  the  deter¬ 
rent  title  of  Dietetics  of  the  Soul.  “  The  aim  of  mental 
dietetics  ”  is  “  the  culture  of  the  body  through  the 
agency  of  the  mind,”  and  the  drift  of  this  little  treatise 
is  to  inculcate  the  proper  education  of  the  mind  and  the 
will.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  books  of  which  ‘  Zim¬ 
merman  on  Solitude  *  is  a  distinguished  type. 

Pere  Lacordaire’s  Conferences  on  God  and  Man, 
delivered  at  Notre  Dame  in  Paris  (it  is  misleading,  by 
the  bye,  to  call  a  discourse  a  conference)  are  translated 
from  the  French  by  a  “  Tertiary  of  the  Order  of  Friar- 
Preachers.  In  due  humili^  the  Friar  submits  his 
utterances  to  “  the  Catholic  Church,  whose  son  he  is ; 
and,  in  particular,  to  the  Holy  I^man  Church,  the 
mother  and  mistress  of  all  Churches,  wherein  resides 
the  plenitude  of  the  authority  founded  upon  earth  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

tretworh  is  a  book  of  poems  written  chiefly  in  mediocre 
blank  verse.  The  most  ambitions  piece  is  the  death-bed 
radical  son  of  a  middle-class  plutocrat. 

«  V  f  received  from  Mr  S.  B.  Beal  a  parcel  of 
Valentines  ”  for  Lent.  In  each  one  a  cross  is  tho 
prominent  object;  but  some  are  adorned  with  well- 
executed  photographs,  on  a  small  scale,  from  various 
celebrated  pictures  of  Christ. 


MUSIC. 

The  musical  prospects  for  the  season  are  not  very  exciting. 
The  two  opera-houses,  tired  at  last  of  making  promises 
without  fulnlling  them,  have  both  issued  programmes  of  au 
unusually  commonplace  nature.  We  look  in  vain  for  even 
the  familiar  name  “  Lohengrin,”  which  has  figured  in  our 
operatic  prospectuses  for  so  many  years,  but  never  yet  found 
its  way  on  to  a  play-bill.  When  the  Wagner  Society  have 
sufficiently  popularised  the  music  of  the  master  they  delight 
to  honour,  and  caused  it  to  penetrate  to  the  ears  of  those  on 
whom  the  existence  of  the  opera  depends,  vfe  may  expect  a 
demand  for  works  which  have  for  many  years  been  familiar 
ill  the  theatres  of  every  considerable  town  in  Germany. 
Whether  Wagner’s  productions  will  ever  become  favourites 
with  the  frequenters  and  supporters  of  our  opera-houses  is 
very  doubtful.  As  long  as  the  enjoyment  of  this  form  of  art 
is  so  expensive  as  to  make  it  exclusively  the  pleasure  of  the 
rich,  who  find  it  an  agreeable  way  of  spending  their  after- 
dinner  hours  to  chat  with  friends  in  a  well-lighted  building, 
with  interludes  of  music,  so  long  we  cannot  expect  a  demand 
for  serious  artistic  work  of  any  kind  requiring  a  refined  per¬ 
ception  of  subtle  beauties.  “  II  Trovatore  ”  and  “  La  8on- 
nambula”  answer  the  purpose  for  which  opera  exists  here 
as  well  as  “Tannhauser”  and  Lohengrin  they  require 
less  attention  and  make  less  noise.  Until  we  have  in 
London  an  opera  analogous  to  that  which  is  found  in 
Germany — national,  and  within  the  reach  of  the  multitude, 
depending  for  its  existence  on  the  patronage  of  the  educated 
middle  classes,  and  not  of  the  fasnionable  world,  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  enthusiasm  instead  of  ignorance  and  listlessness— all 
nope  of  high  interest  in  our  operatic  performances  must 
remain  in  abeyance. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  gives  alluring  assurances.  In 
spite  of  some  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  orchestra,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  defection  of  valued  members,  the  concert  of 
Wednesday  last  was  a  success.  Next  time,  Brahm’s  “  Bequiem” 
is  to  be  performed,  a  remarkable  and  beautiful  work  by  one  of 


cert.  Herr  Deichmann  is  known  as  one  of  our  best  players 
of  chamber  music,  and  a  thoroughly  capable  musician. 

The  delightful  recitals  of  Madame  Schumann  come  to  an 
end  next  Thursday.  At  the  second  of  the  series  she  gave 
some  interesting  selections  from  Bach  and  Scarlatti,  besides 
Schubert’s  sonata  in  B  flat  and  Schumann’s  “  Carnaval.”  In 
the  interpretation  of  such  pieces  as  the  last-mentioned  one, 
Madame  Schumann  is  unrivalled.  To  a  broad  wd  bold  con¬ 
ception  she  adds  a  feminine  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  fancy 
which  are  invaluable  with  music  of  this  class.  Madame 
Lavrowska,  whose  visit  to  this  country  has  been  so  short  and 
yet  so  successful,  sang  at  this  concert  an  air  from  “  Mignon,” 
Schubert’s  “  Das  Madchen  und  der  Tod,”  and  Schumann’s 
“  Waldesgesprach,”  the  last  song  being  rederaanded.  This 
artist  has  produced  a  deep  impression  by  her  remarkable 
dramatic  power  and  fine  voice,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
may  before  long  have  other  opportunities  of  hearing  her  on 
the  stage  as  well  as  in  the  concert-room.  F.  J. 
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is  not  cheated.  In  speaking  thus  of  Mr  Bandmann  we  are 
glad  to  acknowledge  the  merit  due  to  him  for  the  earnest 
kbour  in  a  high  walk  of  art  which  gives  his  efforts  a  value 
far  beyond  that  which  attaches  to  ordinary  dramatic  repre¬ 
sentations.  The  most  pleasing  and  satisfactory  parts  of  the 
performance  are  those  in  which  he  shows  most  repose,  such 
as  the  scene  with  the  murderers  and  the  succeeding  one  with 

Lady  Macbeth  in  Act  III,  and  the  commeuoeraent  of  the 

banquet-scene.  Here  the  acting  is  reticent  and  free  from  a 
certain  monotony  of  emphasis  which  marks  his  more  vehe¬ 
ment  demonstrations.  Possessed  of  an  exceptionally  good 
voice,  varied  in  its  natural  compass,  Mr  Bandmann  commonly 
attempts  to  suggest  strong  emotion  by  overstraining  itij 
powers  and  either  raising  it  almost  to  a  shriek  or  assuming  a 

Eeculiar  hoarse  tone  which  might  be  telling  if  sparingly  used, 
ut  which  soon  becomes  distressing  to  the  ear  and  devoid  of 
expression.  An  instance  of  a  certain  kind  of  inverted  inge¬ 
nuity,  to  which  many  actors  are  prone  in  their  anxiety  to  give 
point  to  their  speeches,  is  found  in  Mr  Bandmann’s  delivery 
of  the  last  words  spoken  by  Macbeth,  Damned  be  him  that 
first  cries  ‘  Hold  enough  !’  ”  He  makes  a  slight  pause  before 
the  words  “  hold  enough,”  and  delivers  them  as  if  imitating 
the  man  he  speaks  of  and  crying  for  mercy  himself.  This 
interpretation  is  unmeaning  and  unnatural ;  it  gives  to  Mac¬ 
beth’s  behaviours  tone  of  masquerade  and  deprives  his  attack 
of  the  appeai'ance  of  foi  ce  and  passion.  The  play  has  been 


these  performances  are  undertaken.  To  suit  the  necessities 
of  a  comparatively  small  public  frequent  changes  are  required 
in  the  bill,  and  we  know  not  which  of  our  London  theatres 
could  venture  upon  a  programme  including  Les  Ganaches,” 
“  Elle  est  Folle,^  “  Le  Rdveillon,”  “  Le  Voyage  en  Chine,”  “  Le 
Mari  a  la  Campagne,”  and  the  comic  opera  **  La  Servante 
Maltresse,”  with  a  fair  chance  of  success.  Victorien  Sardou’s 
comedy  “  Les  Ganaches,”  produced  in  England  some  years 
ago  under  the  title  of  “  Progress,”  is  not  very  well  adapted  to 
the  special  talents  of  the  company.  Its  long  didactic  speeches 
are  uninteresting  in  themselves  and  impede  the  dramatic 
action  ;  they  are  written  for  the  display  of  elocutionary 
powers,  and  belong  to  a  conventional  class  of  drama  which 
seems  fostered  by  that  pernicious  institution,  the  claque. 
Pieces  of  the  Palais  Royal  class,  lying  between  the  realms  of 
comedy  and  farce,  receive,  however,  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
interpretation,  and  in  the  laughable  situations  of  “  Le  Rdvfeil- 
lon  ”  and  “  Le  Voyage  eu  Chine  ”  the  humour  of  MM.  Hidier 
and  Schey  is  irresistible.  “  La  Servante  Maitresse,”  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Italian  original,  “La  Serva  Padrona,”  with 
Pergolesi's  music,  was  well  performed  by  MM.  A.  Fraixe  and 
Paul  Legrand,  and  Mdlle  M.  Howey.  The  quaint  and  grace¬ 
ful  airs  still  possess  remarkable  freshness  and  charm,  .and  such 
a  revival  as  this  should  delight  all  lovers  of  music  of  the  old 
school  It  may  interest  our  readers  to  remember  that  this 
opera  was  first  played  in  England  at  the  King’s  Theatre  in 
1760.  “  Le  Mari  a  la  Campagne,”  known  to  us  under  several 

names,  but  perhaps  best  under  that  of  “The  Serious  Family,” 
is  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  lightness  and  gaiety  of  its  satire 
specially  adapted  for  French  actors.  They  are  able  to  depict 
agreeably  the  reouisite  insouciance legirete^  qualities  w’hich, 
ns  a  nation,  we  ao  not  possess,  and  which  are  never  seen  ade¬ 
quately  represented  on  our  stage.  In  all  performances  of 
“The  Serious  Family”  which  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  see, 
the  assumption  of  gaiety  in  the  voung  men  has  lacked  polish 
and  reality,  and  the  “  seriousness  of  the  puritanical  family  and 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  general  disposition  to  speculate  for  a  fall,  which  has 
characterised  the  business  of  the  preceding  few  w’eeks,  seemed 
to  have  come  to  an  end  on  Saturday  last.  Consols  improved 
|.  Foreign  Stocks,  too, — notably  French — were  higher.  Span¬ 
ish  and  Italian,  however,  declined.  In  British  Railways  there 
w’as  a  slight  fall,  with  the  exception  of  London  and  South- 
Western,  which  improved  J. 

The  week  opened  very  heavily  on  Monday.  Consols  re¬ 
mained  steady,  but  in  Foreign  Securities  the  market  was  very 
dull,  with  a  decided  tendency  to  depression.  The  new  French 
loan  fell  Railway  Stocks  were  again  pressed  for  sale,  and 
a  decline  ensued.  There  was  also  a  slight  reaction  in  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western  Shares.  On  Tuesday  business  was  again 
rather  restricted,  but  the  tone  was  much  better.  Consols 
remained  unaltered.  Foreign  Stocks  were  dull,  the  depres¬ 
sion,  though  slight,  being  (with  the  exception  of  Spanish  and 
Buenos  Ayres)  general.  In  Railway  Stocks  there  was  a  great 
improvement,  the  rise  ranging  from  |  to  1  per  cent.  On 
Wednesday  the  market  was  again  rather  dull,  with  the 
exception  of  English  Government  Securities.  Consols  were 
still  unaltered.  Foreign  Securities  were  mostly  lower, 
prices  falling  in  sympathy  with  the  Continental  mar¬ 
kets.  In  Railway  Stocks  there  was  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment,  the  rise  ranging  from  to  2^.  On  Thursday 
the  market  showed  considerable  buoyancy ;  the  anticipa¬ 
tion^  of  a  very  favourable  Budget,  among  other  things, 
causing  confidence  in  the  immediate  future.  Consols 
improved  Foreign  Stocks  were  rather  better  but  not 
much  business  was  done.  American  Securities  were  rather 
flatter.  !^ilway  Stocks,  with  the  exception  of  Metropolitan, 
were  again  better.  Great  Northern  (A)  improved  and 
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Sheffield  1.  The  tendency  yesterday  was  very  favourable* 
Consols  were  firm.  Foreign  Bonds  were  also,  on  the  whole, 
better  though  in  some  descriptions  there  was  a  slight  fall. 
Bailway  Shares  were  decidedly  better  in  the  morning,  but  a 
relapse  occurred  before  the  close  of  the  day  in  most  of  the 
lines.  In  Caledonian,  liowever,  there  was  an  advance  of  f. 

There  has  been  a  brisk  demand  for  discount  throughout 
the  week,  with  rather  easier  rates.  The  Bank-rate  remains 

unaltered. 

The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  ended 
Qn  Wednesday  last,  show  an  increase  of  424,425^.  in 
Dublic  deposits,  and  469,587^.  in  other  deposits  ;  the  former 
now  standing  at  16,338,588^.,  and  the  latter  18,686,200^.  The 
amount  of  notes  in  circulation  is  24,61 3, 066^. ;  thus  revealing 
a  decrease  of  133,945^.  The  stock  of  bullion  in  both  depart¬ 
ments  is  24,831, 21{*^.,  or  an  increase  of  52,995^.  As  46,000^. 
has  been  withdrawn  for  exportation,  it  appears  that  the 
drain  on  the  circulation,  which  last  week  seemed  to  have 
come  to  an  end,  still  continues.  The  proportion  of  reserve 
to  liabilities  is  rather  under  43  per  cent. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Scientific  Societies* 
House  Company,  Limited,  with  a  capital  of  40,000/.  in  4,000 
shares  of  10/.  each,  and  borrowing  powers  to  the  extent  of 
half  the  share  capital.  The  object  of  the  company  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  building  for  certain  of  the  learned  societies  of  London. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Crescent  City  National  Bank,  of  New 
Orleans,  has  stopped  payment.  This  bank  has  been  in 
existence  only  two  years. 

It  is  announced  that  the  half-yearly  dividend  of  the  Bank 
of  British  North  America,  due  on  the  30th  June  next,  will 
be  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent.,  as  against  8  per  cent,  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

The  Master  of  the  Bolls  has  confirmed  his  judgment  against 
the  assignees  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Sir  Ec^rt  Harvey, 
who  refused  to  recognise  the  claim  of  several  firms  to  whom 
Sir  Robert  was  indebted  when  he  died,  on  account  of  Stock 
Exchange  transactions. 

The  closing  quotations  of  yesterday  were  as  follows  : 

Consols,  92}  to  92J  for  money,  and  92  13-16  to  92  15-16  for 
the  account. 

Foreign  Securities: — United  States  Fire-Twenty  Bonds,  1882, 
92i  to  92^ ;  ditto,  1885,  93|  to  93 J ;  ditto,  1887,  93j  to  93| ;  ditto, 
Ten-Forties,  88}  to  89}  ;  ditto  Five  per  Cent.  Funded  Loan, 
90}  to  90$;  Erie  Railway,  51}  to  51| ;  Illinois  Central,  95  to  96  ; 
French  Rentes,  54}  to  55;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  lOOj  to 
101}  ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  87}  to  87}  ;  ditto  New  Scrip,  6  to  6} 
prem. ;  Honduras,  24}  to  25}  ;  Italian,  1861,  64}  to  64f ;  Mexican, 
18  to  18} ;  Paraguay,  1871,  68}  to  69} ;  Peruvian  Six  per 
Cents.,  1870,  75  to  75}  ;  Portuguese,  39|  to  39f ;  Russian  Five 
per  Cents  ,  1870,  92}  to  93;  ditto,  1871,  91}  to  92};  ditto,  1872, 
93}  to  94};  Spanish  Three  per  Cents,  22|  to  22| ;  ditto, 

1872,  22}  to  22} ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cent«.,  1865,  54  1-16  i 

to  64  3-16  ;  ditto,  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  74  to  74};  ditto 
Six  per  Cents ,  1869,  65}  to  66 ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents., 

1871,  73J  to  74  ;  Uruguay  Six  per  Cents.,  77f  to  78}  ; 

Egyptian,  1868,  93}  to  93f  ;  Khedive,  87}  to  88} ;  Nicolai  Rail¬ 
way,  77}  to  78}. 

British  Railway  Shares :  —  Brighton,  73}  to  73} ;  Cale¬ 
donian,  93}  to  93} ;  Great  Eastern,  40}  to  40| ;  Great 

Western,  120}  to  120}  ex  div. ;  Great  Northern  “A,”  141}  to 
142}  ;  London  and  North-Western,  141}  to  142};  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover,  22}  to  23 ;  Metropolitan,  67  to  67} ; 


District, 


Midland, 


133|;  North 


BritUh,  62}  to  North-Eastern  Consols,  155}  to  155f; 

Sheffield,  75}  to  72} ;  South-Eastern,  103}  to  104  ;  ditto  “  A,” 
84}  to  84 5  ;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  147  to  148  ;  London  and 
South-Western,  104  to  104}. 

Miscellaneous  Shares : — Anglo-American  Telegraph,  166  to 
158;  British  Indian  Extension  Telegraph,  14}  to  14};  ditto 
Australian,  9}  to  10}  ;  China  Telegraph,  10}  to  10} :  Eastern 
Telegraph,  9}  to  10}  ex  div.;  French  Atlantic,  81}  to  32; 
Hudson's  Bay,  16|  to  16};  International,  1}  to  1}  dis. ;  Tele¬ 
graph  Constructions,  30}  to  31  x.d. ;  Luxembourg  Railway,  22} 
to  22} ;  Credit  Foncier,  4j  to  6  ;  General  Credit,  ^  to  1}  prem. ; 
Lorabardo-Venetian,  17}  to  17}. 


Sunday  Lecturb  Society. — On  the  16th  inst.,  Mrs  Fawcett 
delivered  her  second  lecture  on  “The  Education  of  Women.” 
In  this  lecture  Mrs  Fawcett  considered  the  duties  of  women  as 
(ducators,  and  the  bearing  of  their  scholastic,  social,  and  indus¬ 
trial  position  on  the  fulfilment  of  those  duties.  The  lecturer  said: 
It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  the  office  of  an  educator  is  one 
which  the  great  majority  of  women  are,  at  obe  time  or  other  of 
their  lives,  called  upon  to  occupy.  I  do  not  refer  simply  to  the 
large  number  of  women  who,  either  from  choice  or  necessity, 
make  education  their  profession,  although  their  numbers  are  very 
considerable,  I  refer  principally  to  the  educational  duties  of 
mothers,  the  responsibilities  of  which  are  undertaken  by  the  great 
majority  of  women  in  every  rank  of  life  ;  responsibilities  of  which 
no  one  can  be  relieved  either  by  the  exigencies  of  poverty  or  by  the 
occupations  and  amusements  associated  with  wealth.  The  early 
training  of  a  mother  produces  a  powerful  influence  in  either  culti¬ 


vating  or  neglecting  a  child’s  observant  faculties  ;  it  will  depend  to 
a  large  extent  on  her  whether  the  child  notices  the  physical  facts 
by  which  it  is  surrounded,  or  whether  it  passes  them  by  unheeded, 
without  learning  any  of  the  lessons  they  are  intended  to  teach! 
The  intellectual  training  which  most  women  receive  usually  pre¬ 
cludes  them  from  attempting  to  carry  on  the  scholastic  education 
of  their  children :  there  is  frequently  almost  as  much  to  be 
desired  in  the  moral  education  they  are  capable  of  giving.  And 
as  to  physical  education,  how  few  mothers  nave  a  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  elementary  physiology  and  the  laws  of  health.  It  is 
often  said,  especially  by  gentlemen,  that  a  great  mistake  is  being 
made  in  the  outcry  for  improved  female  education ;  that  all  they 
want  of  women  is  that  they  should  be  good  wives  and  mothers. 
To  this  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  specially  and  peculiarly  as 
mothers  that  women  need  a  higher  education ;  it  is  peculiarly 
as  mothers  of  a  future  generation  that  the  idle  and  vapid  lives 
generally  led  by  young  ladies  after  they  leave  school  and  before 
they  marry  exercise  so  unfortunate  an  influence  on  the  national 
well-being.  If  by  the  social  surroundings  of  women’s  lives  is 
meant  all  that  society,  by  the  general  voice  of  public  opinion, 
expects  that  a  woman  ought  to  be,  to  do,  and  to  suffer,  I  make  a 
charge  against  the  general  voice  of  public  opinion  that  it  encourages 
women  in  frivolity.  This  public  opinion  raises  into  a  position 
of  first-rate  importance,  as  far  as  women  are  concerned,  all 
matters  of  dress,  manners,  and  personal  appearance.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  to  mean  that  they  are  utterly  insignificant 
and  uninteresting.  Looked  upon  as  indications— sometimes  indeed 
misleading,  but  more  frequently  trustworthy  indications— of  the 
mind  within,  they  are  of  very  great  practical  interest.  But  it  is 
principally  so  far  as  they  relate  to  and  reveal  the  character  that 
they  are  important ;  their  intrinsic  worth  is  very  small  indeed, 
and  it  is  the  habit  of  treating  them  in  the  case  of  women  as  of 
paramount  importance  in  and  for  themselves  that  I  object  to, 
on  account  of  the  encouragement  it  gives  to  vanity  and  frivolity. 
If  a  young  man  spends  his  whole  time  in  decorating  hie  person 
and  in  an  idle  pursuit  of  frivolous  pleasure,  he  is  condemned  by 
the  general  voice  of  society.  But  no  warning  voice  cautions  a 
girl  against  a  similar  course ;  on  the  contrary,  she  is  told 
directly  and  indirectly,  almost  every  day  of  her  life,  that  idle¬ 
ness  is  her  profession,  and  vanity  and  helplessness  her 
most  charming  characteristics.  I  trust  that  it  will  not  be 
thought  that  those  who  deprecate  the  frivolity  of  the  lives 
of  fashionable  young  ladies  have  any  contempt  for  lighthearted¬ 
ness,  pleasure,  and  recreation.  These  are  all  beautiful  and, 
in  a  sense,  indispensable,  and  one  would  wish  every  human 
being,  and  especially  all  young  creatures,  to  have  a  full  share  of 
them.  Pleasure  is  much  more  pleasurable  to  those  who  turn  to  it 
from  bard  work.  Then  it  is  stimulating  and  life-giving;  to 
those  whose  only  business  is  pleasure  it  is  enervating  and 
paralysing.  But  it  may  be  said,  what  are  young  ladies 
in  a  good  position  in  society  to  do  ?  They  are  sometimes  told 
they  might  visit  the  sick  and  minister  to  the  poor,  or  they 
might  teach  a  class  in  the  national  school.  But  every  one 
does  not  possess  the  qualities  desirable  in  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  works  of  charity.  The  difllcult  question  of 
what  are  young  women  to  do,  if  they  are  dissatisfied  with 
I  a  life  devoted  to  amusement  and  given  up  to  frivolity,  brings 
up  the  consideration  of  the  industrial  position  of  women, 
and  its  bearing  on  their  fitness  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  educators. 
There  is  sometimes  a  fear  expressed  that  men  would  suffer 
if  women  entered  into  various  trades  and  professions.  It  is  said 
there  is  not  enough  for  all  now,  and  it  would  be  still  more  inade¬ 
quate  if  women  became  competitors  for  employment.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  you  do  not  get  rid  of  the  women  by 
maintaining  them  in  idleness.  If  they  do  not  share  your  work  as 
well  as  your  remuneration,  they  will  share  your  remuneration 
without  your  work.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  industrial 
employment  of  women  is  that  all  remunerative  employments  re¬ 
quire  a  special  preparation  which  involves  considerable  outlay, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  learn  to  become  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  or  a 
merchant  without  spending  a  large  sum  of  money.  In  the  case 
of  a  boy  this  money  is  capital,  which  bears  interest  all  through 
his  life,  and  enables  him  to  maintain  himself  and  to  amass 
wealth.  If,  however,  a  girl  when  she  marries  gives  up  all  em¬ 
ployment,  the  money  spent  in  her  professional  or  mercan¬ 
tile  education  is  to  a  great  extent  wasted ;  it  has  been  an 
unprofitable  investment.  If  a  woman  can,  without  neglecting 
her  family  or  injuring  her  health,  carry  on  some  remunerative 
employment  after  she  is  married,  the  difficulty  vanishes ;  and  I 
believe  this  could  be  done  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  is  gene¬ 
rally  supposed.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  inconsistency  in  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion  that  a  married  woman  cannot  possibly  contribute 
by  her  work  to  the  support  of  the  family  ;  for  the  same  persons 
who  would  hold  up  their  heads  in  horror  at  the  thought  of  such  a 
thing,  regard  with  the  utmost  complacency  the  life  of  many  mar¬ 
ried  ladies  in  the  fashionable  world,  whose  time  is  as  much  taken 
up,  and  whose  health  is  much  more  impaired,  by  the  gaieties  of 
the  London  season  than  they  would  be  by  a  regular  and  remunera¬ 
tive  employment.  People  seem  to  think  that  the  question  of  the 
difference  of  the  mental  powers  of  men  and  women  is  a  point  of 
great  importance,  and  to  believe  that  the  settlement  of  it  one  way 
or  another  involves  the  whole  question  of  the  improved  education 
of  women  ;  but  to  say  that  because  the  mental  powers  of  women 
are  inferior  to  those  of  men  therefore  they  shall  not  be  well 
educated,  is  like  saying  that  because  the  physical  strength  of 
women  is  less  than  that  of  men,  therefore  women  ought  to  be  half- 
starved  and  everything  ought  to  be  done  to  make  them  as  puny 
and  miserable  as  possible. 
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pHE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and  GLORP 

L  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Cornhill,  London ;  Dale-street,  Liverpo^ 
LIKE  DEPARTMENT. 

Preniiums,  1671.  £272,949.  Rest  n  e  Fund,  £2,410,903. 

Life  Assurances,  Annuities,  and  Endowments  upon  favourable  conditions* 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Income  from  premiums,  1871,  £1,131,594. 

Insurance  offa  nit  loss  or  damage  to  property  of  every  description. 
Renewal  premiums  falling  due  at  Cbristinas  should  be  paid  within  fifteen 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS,  Actuary  and  Resident  Secretary. 


ONDON  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1873.— 

i  Opena  on  RASTER  MON  DAY  and  closes  3Ut  October.  _ 

EASON  TICKETS  only  will  admit  to  the  PRIVATE 

'  VIEWS  of  the  Picture  Galleries  before  the  Opening. 


EASON  TICKETS  admit  to  Mr  BARNEY'S  Afternoon 

CONCERTS  in  the  ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL. 


EASON  TICKETS  admit  to  all  the  Galleries  of  the 

'  Exhibition. 


EASON  TICKETS  admit  to  the  Exhibition  two  hours 

before  the  I’ublic. 


Season  tickets,  Price  one  Guinea,  on  Sale  at  the 

ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL,  The  SOCIETY  of  ARTS,  BIcssrs 
NOVKLLO’S,  1  Bemers-street  and  35  Poultry,  and  all  Agents. 


13HILHARMONIC  CONCERT.— Conductor,  Mr  W.  G. 

JL  CUSINS.  Second  Concert,  St  James’s  Hall  Wednesday,  April  2. 
8  o'clock,  Brahm’s  Requiem,  First  Time  in  this  country:  Mendel^hii  s 
Walpurgis  Night;  Violin  Concert,  Vleuxferaps,  Mdme  Norman  Neruda. 
MIsii  Sophie  Ferrari,  Miss  Mary  Crawford,  Mr  Edward  Lloyd,  and  Mr 
Santley.  Stalla,  lOa.  Od.,  Reserved  Seats,  7a,  Tickets,  &s.  and  28.  6d. 


TT'REE  THOUGHT  EDUCATION.— A  Parent  is  desirous 
X*  of  bearing  of  some  fir8t  clas8  Boarding  School,  where  the  Bible 
is  treated  aa  a  merely  human  book,  where  the  ceremony  of  Church-going  is 
dispensed  with,  and  where  an  effort  is  made  to  found  morality  upon  a 
rational  basis. —Address,  L.  B.,  *  Examiner’ Office,  7  Southampton-street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


£1,000,000 
£2,780,000 
4  360,000 


rpHK  LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

i  for  FIKE,  LIKE,  and  MAKINE  ASSUItANCES. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a.d.  1720. 

Office  —No.  7  Royal  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 

West-End  Agents. 

Messrs  Grlndlay  and  Co.,  55  Parliament-street,  S.W. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Insured  against  Fire,  tliat  the 
renewal  receipts  for  Insurances  ducat  Ladjr-day  are  ready  to  be  delivered, 
and  that  Insurances  on  which  tlie  Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after 
fifteen  days  from  the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Insurauces  can  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates 

of  Premium.  „  _ 

LIFE  DEPART3IENT. 

Policies  in  force  for . £5,039,798 

(exclusive  of  Bonus  Additions.) 

Income— Premiums . .  £106,838 

Interest .  60,387 

-  233,225 

Accumulated  Premiums . . . 1,486,184 

Copies  of  the  accounts  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  agencies  to  the  Cor- 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary.  ‘ 


PETITION!  PETITION!  PETITION! 

Frienda  of  Women’s  SiifTVage  are  earnestly  exhorted  to  aid  the  cause 
by  collecting  signatures  for  the  petitions  to  be  presented  to  Parliament  in 
favour  of  Mr  Jacob  Bright’i  Bill.  Written  Petitions  ready  for  signature, 
and  printed  forms  for  toe  collection  of  additional  signatures  will  uc  sup¬ 
plied  on  application  to  Miss  BECKER,  28  Jackson’s -row,  Albert-square, 
Manchester. 


Madame  tussaud's  exhibition. 

PORTRAIT  MODEL  of  his  late  Imperial  Blajesty  Ni 
LEON  III.  lying  in  state,  ia  now  added.  Napoleon  relics.  “The 
remarkable  thing  in  the  museum,”  says  M.  de  Cassaguac,  “  is  the  | 
phvsingnomyof  Napoleon  I.”  Everything  connected  with  him  has 
collected  with  admirable  care. — Admission,  Is.,  children  under  ter 
Ex  tra  rooms,  6d.  Open  from  10  a.m.  till  10  p.ro. 


London  national  society  for 

WOMEN’S  SUFFRAGE. 

rresident-JOHN  STUART  MILL,  Esq. 

_  Meeting  to  advocate  the  claims  of  Women  Householders  to  the 

rarliamentary  Franchise  will  be  held  at  the  Holly  Bush  Assembly  Rooms. 
Hampstead,  on  Thursday  next,  March  27th. 

M.D.,  Coroner  for  West  Middlesex,  will 

take  the  Chair  at  Eight  o  clock. 

Hill,  Esq.,  A.  W.  Bennett,  Esq., 
B.Sc.,  Adolphe  Smith,  Esq.,  B.  Luoraft,  Esq.,  J.  H.  Levy,  Esq.,  and  other 
ladles  and  gentlemen  will  speak.  ^ » 

Admission  fi-ce. 


npHE  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES’  HOUSE  COMPANY, 

i  LIMITED. 

To  provide  improved  house  accommodation,  on  reasonable  terms,  for 
oertam  of  the  learned  societies  in  London. 

Capital  £40,000,  in  4,000  shares  of  £10  each. 

The  calls  to  be  lOs.  per  share  on  application,  and  £3  on  allotmeut. 
Future  calls  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  turce  months,  and  not  to  exceed 
£1  10s.  per  call. 

For  Prospectus,  with  Plans  and  Forms  of  Application  for  Shares,  apply 
to  the  Secretary,  12  St  James ’s-square,  W. 


LECTURE  SOCIETY.-Lecturesat 

rLACB.  «ol,  SUHLAY 

on  ••  The  Theory  of  Stringed  Musical  Instrunlents.”  Fi«t  L  “tSr"  ^  ’ 

Annual  su^crlption,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door.  One  Penny  Sixnonee 
and  (reserved  seats).  One  Shilling.  x^euny ,  Sixpence, 


rriHE  BRITISH  BARYTES  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

-I-  Issue  of  10  per  cent.  Debentures,  having  as  security  the  whole  of  the 
valuable  property  of  the  Company. 

The  Directors  are  prepared  to  reoeive  applications  of  £5,000  in  Debentures 
of  £50  each,  bearing  interest  from  the  date  of  allotment. 

'1  he  Bonds  will  be  redeemable  in  3,  5,  and  7  years,  by  drawings  not  to 
exceed  one-third  of  the  total  issue  at  each  respective  period. 

The  holders  of  these  Debentures  will  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  exchang¬ 
ing  their  Bonds  for  Ordinary  Shares  of  the  Company,  at  any  time  prior  to 
the  31  st  December,  1873. 

Prospectuses,  Reports,  and  Forms  of  Application,  may  be  had  at  the 
offices  of  the  Company,  32  Great  St  Helens,  E.C.,  and  Messrs  Smith,  Stock 
and  Share  Brokers,  3  Bartholomew-lane,  E.C. 


^  Gounod’s  “Messe  Solennelle.”  Soloists;  Miss 

Sunday,  March  30. — Lecture  by  II.  J.  SLACK  Pan  p  n  q  .....  h  mi. 
Sioa  ifuddhisU.’^  FollWea- by  ?el!ctloS.  from 

R-  M.  MORRELL,  Hon.  See. 
National  Sunday  League  Office,  256  High  Holbom,  W.C. 

TM  PE  RIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

EsUbllsbed  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street.  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  PallmaU.  S.W. 
Capital,  £1.600,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested.  £700.000 

Wore  u..  Stt  April. 

- —  _  _  JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 

^ORTH  BRITISH  ^MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

iDoorporiled  by  Kojal  Cbirter  ud  AeU  of  rarlUment.  - 


OVERLAND  ROOTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  South-  From  Venice,  From 

ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 
Every  Thursday, 
at  2  p.m. 

Every  Thursday, 
at  2  p.m. 


GIBRALTAR  ) 

MALTA  J 

ALEXANDRIA 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 
GALLE 
MADRAS 
CALCUTTA 
PENANG 
SINGAPORE 
CHINA 
JAPAN 
AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEALAND 

(Cargo  only.) 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  returning  by  the  Company  s 
Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their  arrival.  .  ,  , 

Passengers  arc  now  booked  through,  vik  Bombay,  to  the  pnncipa* 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  arc 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  he 
obuined  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  Co.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall-street,  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 


Every  Monday, 
at  5  a.m. 


Every  Friday 
morning. 


Monday,  March 
24  and  April  7, 
at  5  a.m. 


Thursday,  March  r  Friday  morning. 


March  21  and 
April  4. 


/ 
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PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 


SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR 

Now  readj  (Twelve  Pages),  post-free. 

dividends  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 


•JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTR  la 


O  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatlysuDe- 
rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  Is.  6d.  per 


Nothing  impossible.— 

AGUA  AMARELLA  restores  the  tinman 


jsr  nr  jj  is/L 


FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 


iTill  find  the  above  Investment  Circnlar  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing  most  reliable  information 

to  Investors. 


If  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices 
Reports,  Dividends,  &c.  Ac.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks' 
Hines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  &o.  ’ 


AGUA  AM ARKLLA  restores  the  human 
hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  aire. 
JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at  length,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Clieinists, 
succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid. 
It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more  con* 
centrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  38.  each. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

T.OILET  and  NURSEBY  I’OWDKlt. 
Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

The  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  JOHN 
G  O  S  N  ELL  and  CO.’s  Perfumery,  may  bo 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Per¬ 
fumers  throughout  the  kingdom. 


MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO..  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

EsTABUSHSD  1853. 

Bankbbs:  London  and  Wbstvinstbr,  Lothbctbt,  London,  E.C. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO., 

ners  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  the 
*  nncess  of  Wales,  Ac., 


Perfumers  by  A 
Pri 


ANOBL-PASSAaB,  93  UPPBR  TdAMBS-StRIIT, 
London. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S  COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


Each  packet  is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps’s  Cacdoine,  a  thin,  refreshing  evening  beverage. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 


JAYS’, 


THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
315, 217,  249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


INDIAN  PARCEL  POST. 

Under  Authority  from  Ike  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  of  INDIA. 
Parcels  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  in  weigtit  and  2  ft.  X  1  ft.  X  1  ft  in 


size,  and  £‘20  in  value,  are  conveyed  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
('o.MPANT  from  London  to  any  Post  Town  in  India  at  a  uniform  charge  of 
Is.  4d.  per  lb.  Full  particulars  on  application  at 


122  LEADENHALL-STREET,  E.C. 


KINAHAN’S  .  IL  .  WHISKT. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest 
Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAUAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.” 


WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


rpHE  HIGH  PRICE  of  MEAT.— Great  economy  eflFected 

JL  by  uslnff  LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT.  Read 


carefully  the  printed  iustructions. 


.CAUTION.  —None  genuine  without  Baron  Liebig’s,  the  inventor’s, 
siimature.  Beware  of  all  imitation  extract. 


PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 


Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 


LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

t:>ryant  and  mays 

Jj  trade  mark— an  ark. 

DRYANT  AND  MAY’S 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

ARE  NOT  POISONOUS. 

t>RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 
•  WITHOUT  PHOSPHORUS. 

T)RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

^  LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

BRYANT  AND  MAYS 

PATENT  SAFETY  HOLDER, 

For  use  wherever  a  match  is  frequently  required. 

BRYANT  AND  MAY. 


RUPTURES-BY  HER  MAJESTY’S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


T^HITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  bv 

»  V  upwards  of  500  Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  effective  invention  m 


“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr  Kpps  has  provided  our  breakfast 
tablM  with  a  delicately  fiavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors*  bills.” — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 


the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the 
body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN 
PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that 
It  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep. 


A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit) 
forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the 
hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer,  ' 


Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY*,  LONDON. 


Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  Ifis.,  21a,  2fia.  6d.,  and  3Ia  6d.  Postage  free. 
Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  3l8.  Od.,  438..  and  528.  Od.  Postage  free. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  I'russ,  l-is.,  and  V2s.  6d.  Postage  free. 
Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE,  Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 


Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  suddeu  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  iniinediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
their,  dresses,  bonnets,  and  tuillincry,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  tne  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  tue  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 


ELASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE  CAPS,  &c.  —  For 

VARICO-SK  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWEL¬ 


LING  of  the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  &c.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture, 
and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from 
4s.  Od.,  7m.  6d.,  lOs.,  and  lOs.  each.  Postage  free. 


JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER,  228  PICCADILLY.  LONDON. 


IMPERFECT  DIGESTION  AND 


ASSIMILATION- 


SAVORY  »nd  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC  EMULSION  and  PAN- 
CREATINE  are  the  most  potent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only 
remedies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  pre¬ 
venting  nausea,  while  they  also  efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when 
rejected  by  the  stomach.  These  facts  are  now  attested  by  the  published 
records  of  numerous  medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  28.  to  318. 


SAVORY  AND  MOORE, 

143  New  Bond-street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 


NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


A  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance, 


With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by  using 


THE  CELEBRATED 


UNITED  SEBVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 


4d.  and  6d.  each. 


Manufactured  by  J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH. 
Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


DINNEFOED’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 


The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remwy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN.  HEADACHE.  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 


DINNEFORD  AND  CO. 


CHEMISTS. 


172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds.  " 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

I,  ON  DON— Show  Rooms,  46  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM- Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Brosd-strect. 

EstabHshed  1A07. 
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PT  A  AT/^a/BORN  &  CO;  M^CNIVEN  and  CAMERON’S  PENS!  1,177  NeWs. 


il 


Ml 


li 


FOR  ALL 

CLIMATES 

AT 

BORN  &  CO/S, 

13, 

BERNERS-STREET,  W. 


Boar  to  call  attention  to  their  IRON 
COTTAGE  I'lANOS,  celebrated 
for  their  power  and  beauty.  These 
Pianos  are  unsurpassed  in  elej^ance 
of  design  and  brilliancy  of  tone,  are 
unequalled  lor  the  excellence  of 
their  construction,  and  for  the 
musical  effect  which  tbey  produce. 
The  manufacturers  pay  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  peculiarities  of  various 
climates,  and  construct  their  instru¬ 
ments  accordingly.  Persons  pro- 
ceding  to  India  and  the  Colonies 
are  specially  invited  to  inspect  these 
Pianos.  Manufactory,  Berlin. 

8  MEDALS  AWARDED. 


DR  ROBERTSES 

IS  coiifideutly  recommeiideil  to  the  Public  as  an  unfailin<r 
remedy  for  WOUNDS  of  every  description.  Bums,  Scalds.  Chilblains 
Scorbutic  Eruptions.  Sore  and  Inflamed  Eyes,  Ac.  Sold  in  Pots.  Is  Ud 
2s  9d.,  11s.,  and  22s.  each.  *  *’ 


X  remedy  for  WOUNDS  of  every  description.  Bums,  Scalds.  Chilblains 
Scorbutic  Eruptions.  Sore  and  Inflamed  Eyes,  Ac.  Sold  in  Pots.  Is  Ud 
2s  9d.,  11s.,  and  22s.  each.  *  *’ 

ALBO  1118 

PILULE  ANTISCROPHUL^, 

OK  ALTERATIVE  PILLS, 

Confirmed  ^  Sixty  Years’  experience  to  be  one  of  the  best  alterative  Jledi- 
cines  ever  offered  to  the  Public.  They  form  a  mild  and  superior  Famllv 
Aperient,  that  may  be  taken  at  all  times,  without  confinement  or  chanae  of 
diet.  Sold  In  Itoxea,  Is.  lid.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  «d.,  lls.,  and  22s.  each. 

Sold  Wbolesde  by  the  Proprietors,  BEACH  and  BARNICOTT.  Brid- 
^ort^  by  the  London  Houses}  and  Retail  by  all  respectable  Medicine 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

.A.  X.  os  S. 

As  a  tonic  and  for  purity  and  quality  nothing  can  exceed  these  Ales  In 
value.  Sold  by  leading  retalleys.  See  trade  marks.  Breweries,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  (Estab.  1749.)  London  Stores,  Belvedere  road,  8.E. 

Liverpool  Office :  61  South  John-street. 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  “  WOSOESTEBSBIRE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “The  only  Good  Sauce,’*  Improves  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  UnrlvallM  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERBINS’  SAUCE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

TUBE  AERATED  WATERS. 

ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Lithla 

and  Potass. 

COIIKS  BRANDED  “R.  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN,”  and  every 
label  liears  their  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

LONDON  AGENTS;— W.  BEST  and  SONS  Henrietta-btreet,  Caven¬ 
dish-square. 

BOUDAULT’8  PEPSINE  POWDER, 

taken  by  dyspeptics  at  each  meal  (bottles  of  one  ounce). 

.  PRIZE  or  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE,  1856. 

SOLI  MBDAL,  PARIS  BZBIBIT10N,  1867,  SILTBR  MBOAL,  1868, 

And  supplied  to  the  principal  Hospitals  of  Paris  since  1864. 

BOUOAULT’S  PEPSINE  WINE  (SHERRf).  4s.  AND  8s. 

Delicious  and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  to  all  others. 

BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE 

A  very  convenient  form  for  persons  travelling. 

HOTTOT  BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victoria,  Paris. 

A.  and  M.  ZIMMERMANN,  7  Feun-conri,  London,  E.C. 

May  be  obtained  through  all  Chemista 

Beautiful  and  pearl-like  teeth,  Healthy 

Gums,  and  Fragrant  Breath,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  use  of 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO, 

which  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prized  by  the  thousands 
who  have  used  it,  and  consider  it  the  only  Dentifrice  that  can  be  relied  on. 

2s.  9d.  per  Box. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  and  Beautifies  the  Human  Hair,.38.  6d..7s.,  10s.  Cd. 
(family  bottles,  equal  to  four  small),  aud  21s.  per  bottle. 

ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR 

Imparts  a  Rndi.ant  Bloom  to  tlie  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Delicacy 
to  the  Hands  and  Arms.  48.  6d.  and  8s.  Od.  per  Bottle. 

Ask  any  Chemist  or  Perfumer  for  “  Rowland's  ”  Articles. 


xtjl  papers  Kecommena  inem .  •  uxiora  university  Herald  ’  sav*  n,. 
PHAETON  PEN  is  the  “Wonder  of  the  age.”  ^ 

“  They  come  as  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  men, 

The  Pickwick,  the  Owl,  and  the  WAverley  Pen.” 

Sold  everywhere.  Sample  Box,  by  post,  Is.  Id. 

MACNIVEN  A  CAifERON,  23  to  33  Blalr-st.,  Edinburgh.  (Estabd.  1817.) 

GH.  JONES,  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  (by  Diploma) 

■  maker  of  every  description  of  Artificial  Teeth  ana  Palates  adants 
In  each  particular  case  the  kind  most  suitable  for  the  Mouth,  and  isenabl^ 
being  the  Actual  Maker,  to  sunply  the  very  Best  Teeth  at  prices  generallv 
paid  for  the  most  inferior,  sets  from  One  to  Ten  Guineas. — At  Home 
daily,  and  every  information  free,  at  67  Great  Russell-street,  opposite  the 
British  Museum.  Factory,  Gilbert  street,  Bloomsbury. 

NOTE.— “  In  a  new  book,  called  ‘  Dentistry ;  its  "Use  and  Abuse  ’  (Elliott 
Stock,  Patemoster-row),  is  fully  explained  the  unique  system  of  Painless 
Dentistry,  as  practised  by  its  author,  G.  H.  JONES,  D.D.S.”— Pr^ 

FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH.  ^ 

rpHIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is  the  most  effectivo 
X  remedy  for  indigestion,  bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  ^ddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels^ 
or,  where  an  occasional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better  adapt^* 
For  FEMALES,  these  IMUs  are  truly  excellent,  removing  all  obstructions, 
the  distressing  headache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression  of 
spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections,  blotches,  pimples,  and  sallow¬ 
ness  or  the  skin,  and  give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine  VendM*.  Is.  Rd.  and  28.  9d. 
per  box. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

^HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits  which  the  science 

J.  of  modem  chemistry  has  conferred  upon  mankind ;  for,  during  the 


first  twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of  a  core  for  the  Gout 
WHS  oonsidfered  a  romance ;  but  now  the  eflicacy  and  safety  of  this 
is  so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials  from  persons  in  every 
rank  of  life,  that  public  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  importaut 
discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  confinement  during  their  oie, 
and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine  Vendor.  Is.  1^.  and  2s.  9d. 
per  box. 

HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Consolation 

FOR  THE  Troubled.— All  sufferers  from  Colds,  Asthma,  Chest 
complaints  and  Shortness  of  Breath,  should  have  this  Ointment  well  rubbed 
upon  the  back,  between  the  bladebones,  and  breast  twice  a  day;  after 
diligent  friction  with  it  for  some  time,  respiration  becomes  easy,  and  the 
circulation  calmed.  Holloway's  Pills  should  be  taken  while  the  Ointment 
is  being  used,  as  they  will  remove  any  impurities  from  the  general  s^m, 
which  the  local  application  of  the  Ointment  would  be  slow  in  reaching— 
Holloway’s  remedies  are  invaluable.  On  the  liver  and  kidneys  they  exen^ 
the  most  salutary  effect,  and  are  safe  and  effective  aperients ;  in  fact  they 
regulate  every  function  of  the  body. 

I  Post  free  for  13  stamps, 

T^LECTllO-SURGERY,  and  its  advantages  over  ordinary 
X-J  Surgical  Operations  in  the  removal  of  Cancers,  Tumours,  Hydroceles, 
and  abnormal  growths  generally.  By  H.  CAMPBELL,  M.D. 

W.  ALEXANDER,  24  Old  Cavendish  street,  W. 

EXAMINER  has  appeared  in  an  altered  shape 
X  since  the  commencement  of  last  year.  Instead  of  the  sixteen 
pages  to  which  the  weekly  issue  had  previously  been  limited, 
twenty-four  smaller  pages  are  now  given,  with  the  occasional 
addition  of  four  or  eight;  the  intention  being  that,  exclusive  of 
the  space  occupied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty  pages 
of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each  week. 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
change  that  has  been  undertaken.  “The  main  objects  of  Thb 
Examiner  newspaper,”  said  Leigh  Hunt  of  the  work  which  he 
and  bis  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in  1808,  “were  to  assist 
in  producing  reform  in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general, 
especially  freedom  from  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary  tastes 
into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great  advances  have  been  made  in 
political,  social,  and  literary  progress  during  the  four-and-sixty 
years  which  the  lifetime  of  The  Examiner  already  covers,  and 
many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt,  Albany  Fonblanqub, 
and  their  associates  were  pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  these 
reforms  have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be  effected. 
The  Examiner,  in  accordance  with  its  original  principles  and  tra^li- 
tions,  attempts  to  do  as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress 
now  as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  strives  honestly  and  heartily  ,, 
to  aid  its  readers  in  forming  sound  opinions  concerning  the  im-a 
portant  events  of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  conclu¬ 
sions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless  action  towards  the 
removal  of  errors  and  abuses  from  which  the  world  still  suffers,  and 
towards  the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to  the  increased 
well  being  of  all  classes  of  society.  As  many  independent  thinkers 
give  expression  to  their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  The  Examinbb» 
and  none  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt  is  nsade  to 
obtain  complete  agreement,  in  the  views  put  forward ;  but  in  the 
fundamental  principles  which  prompt  them  there  is  no  variation. 

The  Examiner  is  published  on  Saturdays,  in  time  for  the  early 
morning  mails,  or  for  delivery  with  the  daily  papers. 

PRICE  THREEPENCE. 

Subscribers  may  have  their  copies  sent,  post  free,  direct  from  the 
Office,  No.  7  SoUTHAMPTON-STREET,  StRAND,  W.C., 
on  payment  in  advance  of  3s.  Od.  a  quarter. 
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The  following  Pamphlets  and  Papers  may  be  had  on  addressing  a  letter, 
enclosing  the  price  in  postage  stamps,  Mr  Thomas  Scott,  No.  ii 
The  Terrace,  Farquhar  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  London,  S.E. 


THE  EVANGELIST  AND  THE  DIVINE.  By  a  Bsnbpicbd 
CLERGYMAN  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  Price  l8. 

free  DISCUSSION  OF  RELIGIOUS  TOPICS.  By  Samuel 
HINDS,  D.D..  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Part  I.,  price  la.  Part 
II.,  price  Is.  M. 

CdSiMENTATORS  AND  HIEROPHANTS;  or,  The  Honesty  of 
Christian  Commentators.  In  Two  Parts.  Price  6d.  each  part. 

the  analogy  of  nature  and  RELIGION— GOOD  AND 

EVIL.  By  a  CLERGYMAN  OF  THE  CHURCH  OP  ENGLAND. 
Price  fid.  ^ 

the  UTILIZATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  ESTABLISHMENT. 
By  the  Author  of  “  The  Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine,”  *‘The  Meaning  of 
the  Age,”  &c.  Price  6d. 

A  REPLY  TO  THE  QUESTION,  ”  WHAT  HAVE  WE  GOT  TO 
RELY  ON,  IF  WE  CANNOT  RELY  ON  THE  BIBLE?”  By 
Professor  F.  W.  NEWMAN. 

another  reply  TO  THE  QUESTION  “WHAT  HAVE  WE 
GOT  TO  RELY  ON,  IF  WE  CANNOT  RELY  ON  THE  BIBLE  ?  ” 
By  SAMUEL  HINDS,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Price  fid. 

the  THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES  AND  THE  CREEDS,— Their 
Sense  and  their  Non-Sense.  By  a  COUNTRY  PARSON.  Parts  I., 
II.,  III.  Price  fid.  each  Part. 

ON  MORAL  EVIL.  By  Rbv.  Chas.  Votsbt.  Price  fid. 

THE  FINDING  OF  THE  BOOK.  By  John  RaBBRTsow,  Coapar- 
Angus.  Price  28. 

ON  THE  INFIDELITY  OF  ORTHODOXY.  By  the  Rbv.  Thomas 
KIRKMAN,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  In  Three  Parts.  Price  fid.  each  Part. 

IS  DEATH  THE  END  OF  ALL  THINGS  FOR  MAN  ?  By  a 
PARENT  AND  A  TEACHER.  Price  fid. 

THE  BIBLE  FOR  MAN,  NOT  MAN  FOR  THE  BIBLE.  By  a 
COUNTRY  VICAR.  Price  fid. 

THE  TWELVE  APOSTLES.  Price  fid. 

A  REVIEW  of  a  Pamphlet,  entitled  “  The  Present  Dangers  of  the 
Church  of  England.”  By  W.  G.  CLARK,  M.  A.,  Vice-Master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Price  fid. 

TREE  AND  SERPENT  WORSHIP.  Price  fid.. 

A  REPLY  TO  THE  *  QUESTION,  “APART  FROM  SUPER- 
NATURAL  REVELATION,  WHAT  IS  THE  PROSPECT  OF 
MAN’S  LIVING  AFTER  DEATH  ?  ”  By  SAMUEL  HINDS,  D.D., 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Price  fid. 

MODERN  PROTESTANTISM.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Philosophy 
of  Necessity.”  Price  fid. 

ON  PUBLIC  WORSHIP.  Price  3d. 

SCEPTICISM  AND  SOCIAL  JUSTICE.  By  Thomas  Hoblock 
BASTARD.  Price  3d. 

ON  FAITH.  By  A.  D.  Graham  and  F.  H.  Price  8d. 

SUNDAY  LYRICS.  By  Gamalibl  Bbowh. 

A  CHALLENGE  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
EVIDENCE  SOCIETY.  By  THOS.  SCOTT. 

THE  UNITY  OF  THE  FAITH  AMONG  ALL  NATIONS.  By  a 
PADRE  OF  THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH.  Price  fid. 

THE  CLAIMS  OF  CHRISTIANITY  TO  THE  CHARACTER  OF 
A  DIVINE  REVELATION  CONSIDERED.  By  W.  JEVONS. 
I’rice  fid. 

SACRED  HISTORY  AS  A  BRANCH  OF  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION.  Part  I.  Its  Influence  on  the  Intellect.  Price  fid. 
I’art  11.  Its  Influence  on  the  Development  of  the  Conscience.  Price  fid. 

ON  RELIGION.  By  a  Former  Elder  in  a  Scotch  Church.  Price  fid. 

THE  NATURE  AND  ORIGIN  OF  EVIL.  A  Letter  to  a  Friend,  by 
SAMUEL  HINDS,  D.D.,  late  I.ord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Price  fid. 

A.I.  CONVERSATIONS.  Recorded  by  a  Woman,  for  Women. 
Ports  I.  11.,  and  HI.  Price  fid.  each  Pari. 

THE  PASSION  FOR  INTELLECTUAL  FREEDOM.  By  Edwabd 
MAITLAND.  Price  fid. 

REASON  versus  AUTHORITY.  By  W.  O.  Carb  Brook.  Price  3d. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  PREACHERS  OF  ALL  THE  CREEDS. 
By  GAMALIEL  BROWN.  I’rice  3d. 

THE  VOYSEY  CASE.  By  Mobcdri  D.  CoNWAT.  Price  fid. 

REALITIES.  By  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P. 

ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  ATHEISM.  By  F.  W.  Nbwmar.  With 
I’ortrait.  Price  fid. 

the  BIBLE;  Is  it  the  “Word  of  God?”  By  T.  L.  Strange,  late 
J  udge  of  the  High  Court  of  Madras.  Price  fid. 

A  WOMAN’S  LETTER.  Price  3d. 

AN  EPISODE  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY. 
By  Rev.  CHAS.  VOYSEY.  With  Portrait.  Price  fid. 

THIRTY- NINE  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  THIRTY  -  NINE 
articles.  By  Rev.  J.  page  HOPPS.  With  Portrait  Price  3d. 

INTELLECTUAL  LIBERTY.  By  John  Robertson.  Price  fid. 

the  spiritual  SERFDOM  OF  THE  LAITY.  By  Moncurb  D. 
CON  W AY .  With  Portrait.  Price  fid. 


THEOLOGY  OF  THE  PAST  AND  THE  FUTURE.  By  M  Kaliscr, 
Ph.D.,  Reprinted  Rrom  Pari  I.  of  his  Commentary  on  Leviticus.  With 
Portrait.  Price  Is. 

THE  DIVERGENCE  OF  CALVINISM  FROM  PAULINE 
DOCTRINES.  By  Professor  F.  W.  NEWMAN.  Price  3d. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  IMMORTALITY  IN  ITS  BEARING  ON 
EDUCATION.  By  PRESBYTER  ANGLICANUS.  Price  fid. 

THE  JUDGMENT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL  IN  THE 
CASE  of  Mr  VOYSEY.  Some  Remarks  by  J.  D.  LA  TOUCHE, 
Vicar  of  Stukesay,  Salop.  Price  3d. 

THE  DEAN  OF  CANTERBURY  ON  SCIENCE  AND  REVELA¬ 
TION.  A  Letter,  by  M.P.  Price  fid. 

THE  TRUE  TEMPTATION  OF  JESUS.  By  Professor  F.  W. 
NEWMAN.  With  Portrait  Price  fid. 

ON  PUBLIC  WORSHIP.  Price  3d. 

ON  THE  HINDRANCES  TO  PROGRESS  IN  THEOLOGY.  By 
the  late  Rev.  JA8.  CRANBROOK.  Price  3d. 

ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS.  By  the  late 
Rev.  JAS.  CRANBROOK.  Price  3d. 

THE  TENDENCIES  OF  MODERN  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT.  By 
the  late  Rev.  JAS.  CRANBROOK.  Price  3d. 

THE  COLLAPSE  OF  THE  FAITH.  Edited  by  Rev.  W.  G. 
CARROLL,  A.M.,  St  Bride’s,  Dablin.  Price  fid. 

A  REPLY  TO  THE  QUESTION— “  SHALL  I  SEEK  ORDINA¬ 
TION  IN  THE  CHURCH  OP  ENGLAND?”  By  SAMUEL 
HINDS,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Price  fid. 

A  CRITICAL  CATECHISM.  By  Tnos.  Lumisdim  Stbamqb,  late 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Madras.  Price  3d. 

A  LECTURE  ON  RATIONALISM.  By  Rev.  Chablis  Votsbt 
Price  fid. 

A  LECTURE  ON  THE  BIBLE.  By  Rev.  Chablbs  Votsbt- 
Price  fid. 

PLEAS  FOR  FREE  INQUIRY.  Parts  I.  and  II.  By  “M.A.,” 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Price  fid.  each. 

A  FAREWELL  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  PARISHIONERS.  By  the 
Rev.  CHAS .  VOYSEY.  Price  3d. 

JEWISH  LITERATURE  AND  MODERN  EDUCATION:  or,  The 
Use  and  Misuse  of  the  Bible  in  the  School-room.  By  EDWARD 
MAITLAND.  Price  Is.  fid. 

THE  SPEAKER’S  COMMENTARY  REVIEWED.  By  T.  L. 
STRANGE,  late  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Madras.  Price  2b.  fid. 

ON  CHURCH  PEDIGREES.  By  Rev.  T.  P.  Kibkmab,  M.A., 
F.R.S.  With  Portrait  Parts  I.  and  II.  Price  fid.  each  pari. 

THE  TACTICS  AND  DEFEAT  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
EVIDENCE  SOCIETY.  By  THOMAS  SCOTT.  Price  fid. 

NOTES  ON  BISHOP  MAGEE’S  PLEADINGS  FOR  CHRIST. 
By  a  Barrister.  Price  fid. 

THREE  LETTERS  ON  THE  VOYSEY  JUDGMENT  AND  THE 
CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCE  SOCIETY’S  LECTURES.  By  Rev. 
GEORGE  WHEELWRIGHT,  Vicar  of  Crowhurit  Price  fid. 

HOW  TO  COMPLETE  THE  REFORMATION.  By  Edwabd 
•  MAITLAND.  With  Portrait  Price  fid. 

DOES  MORALITY  DEPEND  ON  LONGEVITY?  ‘By  Ed. 
VANSITTART  NEALE.  Price  fid. 

A  DIALOGUE  BY  WAY  OF  CATECHISM,  —  RELIGIOUS, 
MORAL,  and  PHILOSOPHICAL.  By  A  PHYSICIAN.  ParU  I. 
and  II.  Price  fid.  each. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  EDUCATION  IN  INDIA.  A  Lecture 
delivered  at  St  George’s  Hall,  London,  November  IS,  1871.  By 
A.  JYRAM  ROW,  of  Mysore.  Price  fid. 

ON  THE  RELATIONS  OF  THEISM  TO  PANTHEISM,  and  on 
the  GALLA  RELIGION.  By  Professor  F.  W.  NEWMAN.  Price  fid. 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  SOME  RECENT  WRITINGS  ABOUT 
IMMORTALITY.  By  ”  W.  E.  B.”  Price  fid. 

THE  IMPEACHMENT  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  By  FaAKCii  S. 
ABBOTT.  With  Letters  from  Miss  P.  P.  Cobbe  and  Professor  Newman, 
giving  their  Reasons  for  not  calling  themselves  Christians.  Price  3d. 

A  CRITICAL  CATECHISM.  Criticised  by  a  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
and  defended  by  THOMAS  LUMISDEN  STRANGE.  Price  fid. 

RATIONAL  THEOLOGY.  By  F.  R.  Statham.  Price  3d. 

THE  ENGLISH  LIFE  OF  JESUS.  By  Thomas  Scott.  Price  4s. 

THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER  EXAMINED  IN  THE 
LIGHT  of  the  PRESENT  AGE.  By  WILLIAM  JEVONS.  Price  fid. 

THE  PRAYER  BOOK  ADAPTED  TO  THE  AGE.  By  William 
JEVONS.  Price  3d. 

SPIRITUAL  PANTHEISM.  By  “  F.  H.  I.”  Price  fid. 

THE  LIVING  GOD.  By  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Gbldart.  Price  8d. 

THE  MYTHOS  OF  THE  ARK.  By  J.  W.  Laki.  Price  fid. 

THE  NEW  DOXOLOGY.  By  Gamau’^l  Bbowh.  Price  »<L 

CLERICAL  INTEGRITY.  By  T.  L.  SmAjroi.  Price  8d. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  EVIL.  By  Professor  F. 
W.  NEWMAN.  Price  3d. 


ORES  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING 

the  I’Kit-iTOKIL'M.'’  sue,  33  feet  by  22  feet. 
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MR  TENNANT,  GEOLO&IST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON.  W.C-. 


rilVES  INSTBUCTION  in  MINEBALOGY  and 

vJ  GEOLOGY,  and  can  supply  Elementary  Collection*  of  Minerala, 


Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Buckland,  Lyell, 
J  ukes,  l'a{>;e,  and  others,  on  the  following  terms : 


13  Great  Marlborough- street ' 

HURST  AND  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  . £’i  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Fire  Trays  .  5  5  0 

:W0  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabi<i<  t,  with  Eight  Drawers .  10  10  0 

■400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Twelve  Drawers  .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  Illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at 
50  to  500  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing 
the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which 
affords  so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all 
more  select. 


HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS:  CATHARINE  of 

ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLKYN.  By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo,  .308.  [Next  week, 

ADVENTURES  AFLOAT  and  ASHORE.  By  Parker 

GILLMORE  (Ubiquei,  Author  of  ‘  Prairie  Farms  and  Prairie  Folk  ’ 
&c.  2  vols.,  with  Illustrations.  21s. 


“  Written  in  bright  and  lively  style/’-^Athenseum. 

“  An  inimitable  repertory  of  anecdotes,  fun,  and  frolic.”— John  Bull. 


- ^ - 'iThe  LUSHAI  EXPEDITION,  187172.  By  Lieut 

/  CUTLERY,  Warranted.— The  most  varied  assortment  of;  r.  g.  WOODTHORPE,  R.E.  i  vol,  with  Illustrations,  i5g. 
vJ  TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  world,  unwarranted,  is  on  Sale.  .. 


The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  Steel. 


3.1 -inch  ivory  handles,  per  dozen .  j  10 

34  do.  balanced  do . . .  ;  20 

.31  do.  do .  j  'W 

fine  ivory  do .  37 

4  do.  extra  largo,  do .  40 

4  do.  finest  African  ivory  .  !  45 


Table 

Knives. 

Dessert 

Knives. 

Carvers 
per  Pair. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

19  . 

15  . 

7  . 

20  . 

16  . 

7  . 

. 

24  . 

8  . 

37  . 

28  . 

10  . 

40  . 

30  . 

10  6 

45  . 

36  . 

15  .  1 

40  . 

38  . 

18  . 

55  . 

42  . 

19  0 

23  . 

19  . 

7  6 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE  for  1873 

UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY* 
CORRECTED  BY  THE  NOBILITY,  AND  CONTAINING  AI  L 
THE  NEW  CREATIONS.  Forty-Second  Edition,  l  vol.,  royal 
8ro,  with  the  arms  beautifully  engraved,  31s.  6d.,  bound,  gilt  edges. 


NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


Do.,  with  silvered  blades  . .  55  .  42  .  .  19  0 

Nickel  electro -silvered  handles  .  |  23  .  I  19  .  |  7  0 

WILLIA3I  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  to  II.  R.  H .  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards 
of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans 
of  the  30  I.arge  Show  Rooms,  post  free.— 39  Oxford-street,  W.;  1,  1  A,  2,  3, 
and  4  Newman-street ;  4,6,  and  6  Perry’s-place ;  and  1  Newman-yard, 
London.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trilling.  WILLIAM  8.  BURTON  always 
undertakiB  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


BEAUTIFUL  EDITH.  By  the  Author  of  ‘Ursula’j 

Love  Story,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

HIDDEN  PERILS.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay.  3  vols. 


”  This  novel  is  interesting,  and  is  well  put  together  in  good  English.  H* 
love  story  is  very  pretty  and  very  pure.’ —Spectator. 

“  The  best  novel  of  its  kind  that  we  have  met  with  since  the  first  appear¬ 
ances  of  Charlotte  Bronte  and  George  Eliot.” — The  Messenger. 


^TOLTAIRE’S  PHILOSOPHICAL  DICTIONARY. 
V  Complete,  2  vols.,  Ss. 

MlRAllAUD’S  ‘The  System  of  Nature,  or  the  Laws  of  the  Moral  and 
Physical  World.*  2s.,  or  In  cloth,  28.  Od. 

ELEMENTS  of  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  By  an  M.D.  Upwards  of 
WK)  pages.  Cloth,  8s. 

LOGIC  and  UTILITY;  the  Tests  of  Truth  and  Falsehood,  and  of 
RIglit  and  Wrong.  13d  pages,  price  6d. 

KOBEIM'  OWEN;  His  Life  amt  His  Philosophy.  By  W.  L.  SAR- 
G  A  NT.  Published  at  lOs.  Gd . .  reduced  to  28.  6d. 

SIR  W.M.  DRUMMOND’S  CEDIPUS  JUDAICUS.  16  Plates. 

New  Edition,  8s. 

THE  RIGHTS  of  MAN.  By  Tnos.  Pains— includes  his  Trial  for 
Writing  it.  Is. 

K.  TRUE  LOVE,  Publisher,  256  High  Holbom. 


PARTED  LIVES.  By  Mrs  Spender.  3  vols. 

*'  A  really  admirable  book.  In  power  of  description,  analysis  of  character 
and  marvellous  felicity  of  expression,  it  is  a  book  rarely  surpassei.’  — 
John  Bull.  “One  of  the  best  recent  novels.  The  plot  is  weU  couceived 
and  well  worked  out.”— Standard. 


LITTLE  KATE  KIRBY.  By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Author 

of  ‘Grandmother's  Money,’  *No  Church,’  &c.  3  vols. 

“  Tills  is  perhaps  the  best  novel  that  Mr  Robinson  has  yet  written,  ani  it 
is  a  work  of  very  considerable  merit.  The  story  is  exceedingly  intereatin? 


and  it  Is  skilfully  and  dramatically  unfolded.”— Examiner. 

A  WOMAN  at  the  WHEEL.  By  A.  M.  Tobyn.  3  vols. 

“  A  remarkably  pleasant,  readable,  and  well -told  story.”— Post. 

WILD  GEORGIE.  By  Jean  Middlemass,  Author  of 


‘LIL,’&c.  3  vols.  [March  2K 

LORD  LYTTON’S  NOVEL. 


DEAFNESS;  its  Various  Causes,  and  their  successful 
removal  by  Electrolysis.  With  Introduclory  Remarks  on  the  Ear, 


±J  removal  by  Electrolysis.  With  Introduclory  Remarks  on  the  Ear, 
and  a  Report  of  Thirty  Cases  illustrating  the  Method  of  Treatment.  By 
II.  CAMPBELL,  M.D.,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster-row;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Just  ready, 

OUTLINES  of  GERMAN  LITERATURE.  By  Joseph 

GOSTICK,  Author  of  ‘A  Handbook  of  American  Literature,’ and 
ROBERT  HARRISON,  Librarian  of  the  London  Library.  In  One 
Volume,  post  8vo,  price  lOs.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  Mr  Carlyle. 

I’ublishers :  WILLIAMS  and  NORG ATE,  14  Henrietta-streot, 

Covent-garden.  • 

Orders  are  received  by  the  Authors,  and  all  Booksellers. 


On  Thursday  next  will  be  pnblished, 

KENELM  CHILLINGLY, 

ffIS  ADVUNTURES  AND  OPINIONS. 

By  the  Author  of  the  *  Caxtons,*  &q. 

Three  Volumes,  crown  8vOi 


W'lLLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


ENGLISH  HISTORY  for  the  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY 
LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1873. 


Just  published,  a  Second  and  Enlarged  Edition  of 

A  FEW  NOTES  upon  the  MEANS  of  MAKING  a 

HOUSE  HEALTHY  and  COMFORTABLE.  With  Illustrations. 
By  HENRY  J.  LANCII ESTER.  Price  One  Shilling. 


London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  and  CO.,  Stationers’-Hall  Court; 
MARLBOROUGH  and  CO.,  4  Ave  31iiria  Lane. 

Brighton  :  JOHN  BEAL,  55  East-street. 


Jnst  published,  price  Is.  6d., 

T?NGLISH  HISTORY. — Specially  written  to  meet  the 

Li  requirements  of  the  Cambridge  University  Local  Middle  Class 
EXAMINATIONS  fqf  1873.  By  W\  STEWART  BOSS,  University  of 
Glasgow. 

London :  WHITTAKER  and  CO.,  Ave  Maria-lane. 


Just  published,  price  Five  Shillings, 

A  Second  Edition,  with  Appendix,  of 
"^TNSEEN  and  IDEALITIES  :  Poems.  By  J.  S.  Maccrom. 
London:  E.  T.  WHITFIELD,  178  Strand. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  NEW  SEASON. 

l^rOTICE.  -  - 

ALL  THE  BEST  NEW  BOOKS  ARE  IN  CIRCULATION 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  58.  annually, 

I  AVINGTON  and  PENNINGTON’S  MONTHLY 

A -i  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review 
ol  the  BritiNh  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and  Money  Markets,  &c.,  with 


trie  unuNii  ana  foreign  Stock  and  Snare  and  Money  Markets,  &c.,  with 
an  enumeration  of  Safe  Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  L AVINGTON  snd  A.  PENNINGTON,  44  Threadneedle-street. 
Iiondon,  E.C. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  .LIBRARY. 

iresh  Copies  are  added  as  tlie  demand  increases,  and  arrangements  arc 
made  with  the  leading  Publishers  for  an  early  and  abundant  supply 
of  all  the  principal  books  of  the  season  as  they  appear. 

First-Olass  Subscription!  On©  Guinea  per  Annumi 

COMMENCING  AT  ANT  DATE. 

Book  Societies  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. — Prospectuses  postage  free  on 

application. 


With  other  Pictures  at  the  Doke  Gallery,  35  New  Bond-street.  Ten 
to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 
JVEW  OXFORD  STREET. 

City’ Office — 2  Kino  Street,  Cheapside. 


London:  Printed  by  Charlf.h  W.  Rkynell,  of  Putney,  at  bis  Printin<>‘-offlce  ir.  T  uti..  _ _  ..  ,  - -  .  .  - 

in  the  County  of  Jllddlesex,  and  Published  by  Edwabd  Dallow  7  Southamnroi  Parish  of  St  James,  Westminster, 

March  22,  187:j.  <  souttiampton -street,  Strand,  in  the  aforesaid  County.— Satuud.w. 
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